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The Dublin Review 


JANUARY, 1929 No. 368 


Art. 1.—ROME’S EFFORTS TOWARDS 
REUNION 


1. Batirror : Lecons sur la Messe. 

2. Geo. Hormann, S.J.: Ruthenica. Orientalia Christiana, 
vol, ili., 2. 

. Possevino, §.J.: Biblioteca Selecta de Ratione Studiorum. 
Venice, 1602. 

4. Acta Leonts XIII. Vol. xiv. 


ARDINAL LEPICIER tells us that when he, as 

Apostolic Visitor, visited Abyssinia, he paid a visit 
to the monastery of Debre Bizei, a monastery of schis- 
matic Abyssinian monks situated at the extremity of the 
southern range of Erythrea. 

“ The Prior,” says the Cardinal in his account of the 
visit,* “and some of the monks came on purpose to 
accompany the Apostolic Visitor and his secretary. Seated 
on mule-back, they had to climb up the very high barren 
mountain with, on one side, dreadful precipices and, on 
the other, huge blocks of volcanic stone overhanging the 
abyss. The advance was slow, the mules often ies 
to proceed up the steep ascent, so that the travellers had 
to alight and climb on foot, the best way they could, the 
immense stones which barred the way. The summit was 
reached at last after midday. But the monastery was yet 
far away—being hidden by the huge rocky masses which 
overtower the mountain. Soon a big wooden cross was 
seen which marks the beginning of the monastery pre- 
cincts. It isa strict law with the monks that no one, even 
be he of royal rank, should ever dare to go beyond that 
mark on mule-back. But, seeing that no greater person- 
age could ever visit that place than the representative of 
the Pope of Rome, the Prior decreed that the law which 


vr 


* This description is taken from the Cardinal’s own notes on his journey 
which he very kindly lent me and gave me permission to use. 


Vol. 184 I B 
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had been observed for the last thousand years be infringed 
for this time. So, while those who accompanied the 
Apostolic Visitor alighted, he continued riding as far as 
the monastery gate.” 

So much honour did these our dissident brethren feel 
to be due to the Pope’s representative. Since his return 
to Rome the Cardinal has received from several of the 
monks letters stating their very earnest desire to be united 
with the “ Pope of Rome.” Some of them are now*™ on 
their way to Rome; so this desire may be near its fulfilment. 

From His Grace Archbishop Pascal Robinson, Vicar 
Apostolic of Palestine, we hear of tribes and villages of 
Trans-Jordania who are ready and eager for union. In 
some cases Bishops have written to say that they would 
wish to be united to Rome with their whole diocese. 

What stands in the way of this union? Chiefly the 
want of Latin priests who will adopt Oriental rites. To 
ask the Eastern Churches to adopt the Latin rite would be 
inconceivable. That priests of the Latin rite should under- 
take the introduction of the new elements which union 
with Rome involves would be impossible. 

Amongst the difficulties which beset our strivings after 
reunion this lack of priests of the Oriental rites stands 
pre-eminent. It is now acute; but it has been often felt 
and expressed in the past by those who have tried to heal 
this long schism of a thousand years. 

The more earnest and devout an Oriental the more 
he loves his rite. Eastern Christians are all liturgists. 
And there are many Eastern Christians with good faith, 
devoted and simple, who are afraid lest union should 
involve, not perhaps the loss of their rite, which has now 
indeed been guaranteed to them, but lest gradually that 
rite should lose its purity. “ You Latins,” they say, 
“look upon our rite as an inferior thing ; you will take 
from it and add to it your devotions, good and right for 
you, but which accord ill with the ancient rites of the 
East. Or you will change our customs and our discipline, 
dear to us through centuries of persecution.” 

So they fear. And their fears, alas! find justification 


* In June, 1928. 
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in history. For it is but too true that the rites of those 
dissidents who have become Catholic, generally known as 
Uniats, have suffered, often greatly suffered, in loss of 
purity or by additions quite out of harmony with their 
spirit. 

The Greek rite of South Italy, in spite of the efforts 
of Popes and Cardinals to preserve it, was stamped out. 
The Maronites have lost all the distinguishing features 
of their rite. They have Communion under one kind 
only, the words of consecration have been shortened, the 
liturgical use of the sponge has been abandoned, and the 
Epiclesis has been altered. Their churches and altars 
have been disfigured by Latin ornaments.* The Ruthen- 
ians,whose care for the preservation of their liturgy, before 
their union in 1596, is attested by many documents,T 
have now become so far Latinized that they have almost 
lost their beautiful custom of concelebration ; their altars, 
placed after the Latin custom close to the wall, render it 
impossible. In their churches an iconostasis is hardly to 
be seen, and they have adopted the custom, unknown to 
the Easterns, of private masses—a practice which Batiffolt 
deplores on account of its ill-effects on our own liturgy. 

These things have resulted in the main, not from 
pressure on the part of the hierarchy, but from popular 
pressure and the contiguity of the Latin rite. To avoid 
this in the future the prime necessity is the education of 
the laity of the Latin rite, not that they may leave their 
own rite and adopt that of the Orientals, which is pre- 
eminently unsuited for them, but that they may under- 
stand that all rites are of equal validity, equally venerable, 
equally holy, and may not by persuasion nor by deprecia- 
tion encourage their adherents to leave them. 

There is no doubt that there was a time when even the 
Popes themselves seemed to place under the same con- 
demnation with the schism, both rite and discipline. 
Innocent III, having pushed forward the Fourth Crusade, 
whose memory still rightly stinks in the nostrils of the 
Orientals, supported the ill-starred Latin Empire that was 

* Disfigured because quite unfitted to the Oriental Rite. 


+t Ruthenica, by Geo. Hofmann, S.J. Orientalia Christiana, vol, iii., 2. 
t Legons sur la Messe, p. 58. 
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its outcome, and ordered that Greek Bishops should be 
re-ordained. Unfortunately his immediate successors 
took the same line. After the failure of the Council 
of Florence there was a feeling of repulsion against all 
things Eastern. But this point of view quickly changed. 
Leo X (1513-1521), Clement VII (1523-1534), and 
Pius IV (1555-1559) all proclaim the inviolability of the 
Byzantine rite and forbid any interference with it in the 
case of those Catholic Orientals who use it. After the 
Council of Trent in 1563 there was a great outburst of 
missionary zeal, due largely to the influence of the Jesuit 
Order. Not only were the Protestant heretics to be con- 
verted, the schismatic East was also to be drawn into the 
unity of the Church. 

The hundred years which had elapsed since the fall of 
Constantinople had witnessed the rapid degeneration of 
the Greeks in learning, both secular and ecclesiastical ; 
and the Commission which the Pope formed for the 
reform of the Greeks, on the natural assumption that 
ignorance was the greatest of all barriers to reunion, 
recommended the foundation of schools. The result was 
the foundation of the Greek College in 1583, “ Pro 
Gracis ex Grecia et ex aliis provinciis.” 

But it was by means of the Jesuits that the new spirit 
was to permeate the world. Jesuit missionaries penetrated 
to Poland and Russia. The comparative failure of their 
missions they perceived to be due to the difficulty of rite. 
In spite of that lack of appreciation for liturgical form 
which led them to their future fatal Latinization of the 
Oriental rites, still the psychological instinct which made 
their success as missionaries enabled them to perceive and 
understand the deep love of the Easterns for their liturgies, 
and to realize that only if the preservation of these were 
secured to them would reunion come within the range of 
possibility. One of these Jesuit missionaries, Antonio 
Possevino, in his Biblioteca Selecta de Ratione Studiorum,* 
a missionary encyclopedia, insists that, to deal with 
Orientals, only those missionaries who are conversant 
with the Oriental rite should be sent. 


* Published in Venice, 1603. 
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Not the Jesuits only arrived at this conclusion. The 
Spanish Prior of the Carmelites at Valladolid, and Pro- 
vincial of the Order in Spain, called in religion Thomas 
of Jesus, wrote a formidable missionary treatise, De Pro- 
curanda Salute Omnium Gentium.* In the section De unione 
schismaticorum cum Catholica Ecclesia procuranda he says : 
“To this end two things are necessary : the first that in 
all things which are not repugnant to eternal salvation 
they accommodate themselves to the nature and proclivity 
of those whom they are striving to convert ; the second 
is perseverance. In the first they have failed because they 
attempted to draw from their own rite those whom they 
were striving to aid—if not by words, at least by actions 
—by extolling the Roman rite which they used, and con- 
sequently depreciating that of the Easterns, that little by 
little they might attract them and their children to the 
Roman rite, which people tenacious of their own rite could 
not tolerate.”’ 

The remedy he proposes—and he thinks it the only 
one—is that “there should be many Religious belonging 
to the one rite or the other who, by the dispensation of 
the Holy See, celebrate according to Oriental rites in 
their original purity.” This idea of Thomas of Jesus has 
an interesting sequel. He had formed a friendship with 
Joseph Rutsky,f the Ruthenian, who was educated at the 
Greek College, and became Metropolitan of Kiev in 
1614. Desirous of reforming the Religious of his diocese, 
he enlisted the services of Thomas of Jesus, and actually 
obtained from Propaganda a decree addressed to the 
General of the Carmelites ordering him to send to the 
Metropolitan four Religious, two of whom could speak 
Russian and the other two Polish, with orders to take the 
habit of Oriental monks and conform to the Byzantine 
Slav rite, until the reform was accomplished, when they 
would return to their own order. The matter was 
discussed in two sessions of Propaganda, of which the 
second was attended by Urban VIII in person.f 


* See Migne, tom. v., col. 397, Paris, 1867. 
rd, See Don Cirillo Korolewski: Le Clerge occidental et l Apostolat dans 
‘Orient. 

} See Dr. Fortescue : Uniate Eastern Churches, p. 155 seq. 
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The monks were never sent, and no further mention is 
made of the matter till the preparation of the agenda on 
the Reunion of the East, for the Vatican Council of 1870! 

Clement XI (1700-1721), who took a keen interest in 
the East, had a consensus of opinions taken from various 
persons as to what could be done to bring about reunion. 
Some of the opinions are very interesting. A Cretan, an 
old pupil of the Greek College, a Greek by race, but who 
had adopted the Latin rite, says that missionaries sent out 
should not be Latin but Greek either by race or by rite. 
He thinks that the best instruments would be Jesuits, who 
had however first themselves embraced the Byzantine rite. 
An anonymous writer is still more emphatic. He insists 
that no conversions to the Latin rite should be allowed ; 
that good schoolmasters be sent out, primary and secondary, 
educated in Rome, but all of the Oriental rite ; that at the 
Greek College the study of the Greek Fathers should go 
along with the study of the classics. All the consultants 
insist on one thing—.e., that at least one member of the 
Sacred College should be an Oriental.* 

But, in spite of all these proposals and suggestions, no 
definite results were obtained. In the last half of the eigh- 
teenth century even the desire and hope of reunion seemed 
to have died down. The fervour which followed the 
Counter-Reformation and the Council of Trent no longer 
inflamed men’s hearts. Pope Benedict XIV pointed out 
the ignorance which was at the root of the evil, in his 
letter addressed to the clergy in March, 1756, on the 
persecution of the Byzantine clergy of South Italy by the 
Government of Naples. “It is unjust, deceptive, and 
contrary to Christian charity and the peace of the Church,” 
he says, “that men should not hesitate to condemn all in 
the sacred rites of the Greeks which is not in conformity 
and accord with the Latin rite. Those who do this are only 
acquainted with the rites of the Latins, and they know only 


* In 1856 the Metropolitan of Halytch was made a Cardinal, but, as he did not 
live in Rome, he could take no part in the deliberations of the Sacred College. 
In 1880 the Patriarch Hassoun, the late Armenian Patriarch living in Rome, 
was made a Cardinal by Leo XIII. In 1898 another Metropolitan of Halytch 
was made a Cardinal, but he again contributed nothing to the work of the 
Sacred College, as he remained in his diocese. 
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what has been said by many of our writers who are, it 1s 
true, well instructed in our own customs, but quite incom- 
petent to pronounce on those of the Greeks, or on the line 
of conduct which the Holy See has always taken with 
regard to them.” Benedict XIV acted, in fact, as the 
champion of the Greek rites against those who would 
abolish them or corrupt them.* But even Pope Benedict 
XIV ‘considered the Greek rites inferior to the Latin, and 
issued a decreet which, while it protected the Greek rite 
from interference, made it difficult to pass from it to the 
Latin. 

The deterioration of the rites of those Orientals who, 
either after the Council of Trent or in the sixteenth century, 
had become Catholics proceeded rapidly. The Greek 
congregations and monasteries which had existed in South 
Italy from Byzantine times, already enfeebled and im- 
poverished, did not survive this time of scorn and neglect. 
They either died out or succumbed to the Latin rite. 

More than a hundred years passed before the outlook 
= brighter. At last in Epiphany-tide, 1862, Pius IX 
ounded a special Congregation for Eastern Rites, laying 
down clearly in his decree the principle of the equality of 
the rites. When he began to make preparation for the 
Vatican Council he determined that the Reunion of the 
East and West should be among the subjects considered by 
it. A Commission was appointed and the preparation of a 
votum was entrusted to the Russian Jesuit Martinov.$ 
He, after discussing various methods which might be 
adopted, Menem 2 that missionaries to the Orientals 
should use in their ministrations both their language and 
their rite. He suggested the formation of native seminaries, 
one for each rite, a central seminary for all the peoples of 
the Byzantine rite in Constantinople, with another of the 
same kind in Rome reserved for picked students ; all the 
seminaries to be confided to the care of Latin Religious of 
the Oriental rites. In future all Orientals admitted to 
Latin orders must follow their own rites. The Commission 

* See his Encyclical of July, 1755, Allate sunt. 
ft See his Encyclical of July, 1742, Etsi Pastores. 


t+ Unfortunately he made it a sub-department of Propaganda. 
§ Rome, 1868. See Acta et Decreta SS. Concilii Vaticani. 
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approved of the votum and Pius IX confirmed their 
approbation. It was therefore placed before the General 
Congregation. Great hopes were placed on this Council by 
those who desired the peace both of the world and the 
Church. The Pope had sent a letter to the Eastern 
Bishops inviting their presence, and the response to his 
invitation was encouraging. Their presence as well as that 
of the Eastern Catholic Bishops was greatly assisted by the 
strenuous exertions of David Urquhart. This gallant 
Protestant Englishman, who had loved the East all his 
life, had himself brought before the Council a petition for 
a restatement of the Law of Nations. He was personally 
known to the Sultan of Turkey, and, at his request, a war- 
ship was provided by the Turkish Government for the 
conveyance of the Eastern Bishops to Rome.* 

But, alas! the clash of arms broke in on the peaceful 
labours of the Assembly, and the great hopes that had 
been placed in the Council came to nothing. 

But it has borne fruit. During the fifty-eight years 
that have elapsed since the Council most of the recom- 
mendations of the Commission for the Reunion of the 
East have been adopted. 

Every Pope who since that Council has sat on the 
Throne of the Fisherman has cast his net into those 
troubled waters of the Orient. 

“ How dear to Us,” said Leo XIII in his first public 
utterance as Pope, “are those Churches of the East. 
Would that they might return to the glory of their first 
greatness.” In the Consistory of December, 1880, he 
said : “ From the beginning of Our Pontificate we have 
occupied Ourselves with the peoples of the East. There 
was the cradle of the salvation of the human race ; thence 
as a mighty river all the blessings of the Gospel came to 
the West.”’ 

In 1894 he established the Vatican Conferences for 
Reunion. November 30, 1894, saw the publication of 
the famous Constitution Orientalium Dignitas T—a veritable 
charter of privileges of the Eastern rites—where he says : 


* See my Life of David Urquhart, published by Blackwell, Oxford. 
¢t Leonis XIII, Acta, vol. XIV. 
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“ Every Latin missionary, whether regular or secular, who, 
by his advice and influence, shall have persuaded an Eastern 
Christian to adopt the Latin rite shall ipso facto incur 
suspension 4@ divinis and all other pains threatened by the 
Constitution Demandatam” (of Benedict XIV). 

In 1883 the Pope founded the Armenian College in 
Rome ; in 1897 a Coptic College in Cairo ; he founded 
also a Greek Catholic Lyceum in Athens. 

He opened, in 1882, the Seminary of St. Anne at 
Jerusalem, on the understanding that the Oriental rite 
was to be exclusively used. Permission was asked that 
the missionaries themselves should pass to the Oriental 
rite. It was refused by Propaganda, under whose control 
were all matters connected with the Oriental Churches. 
In 1895 the Augustinian Fathers of the Assumption 
were given charge by the Pope of four parishes, two 
Greek and two Latin, in Constantinople, where a small 
Catholic community already existed. Three Fathers of 
the Assumption passed over to the Byzantine rite. They 
opened a small seminary, recruited at first from the islands 
of the Archipelago. The Byzantine rite was exclusively 
used, and it was understood that the students, when they 
left the seminary, were to adopt it entirely. This task, 
which the Assumptionist Fathers with their learning and 
intellectual acumen were well fitted to undertake, was no 
light one. To establish a Catholic centre on the threshold 
of the CEcumenical Patriarch, in the city of Photius and 
Michael Cerularius, was an enterprise which called no less 
for courage than for address, knowledge, and diplomacy, 
unless it were to defeat its own ends. All these qualities 
the picked body of Assumptionist Fathers possessed to 
an eminent degree. That the success it has achieved 
is less than might have been expected is due mostly to 
political circumstances, of which the most disastrous was 
the war of 1914. 

In 1886, at the meeting in Rome of the Benedictine 
Abbots of the Congregation of Monte Cassino, the Pope 
took a step destined to have very far-reaching results for 
the East. This was no less than the foundation of the 
International College of St. Anselm on the Aventine, under 
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the direction of the Primate of the whole Benedictine 
Order, for the first time united under one head. The 
Pope, at its inauguration, owned that his great object in 
taking this step, much criticized at the time, was nothing 
less than the return of the East to Catholic Unity under 
the Order of St. Benedict. In his address to the students 
of the College in 1893 he said: “ The Church has now 
before her great and difficult duties, and needs many 
workers. That which among other things lies nearest to 
my heart is the reunion of the Greek schismatics to the 
Roman Church. This thought was one of those which 
urged me to found the College of St. Anselm. Of all 
Orders and Congregations the Benedictines alone have 
aroused no mistrust in the East, and still enjoy the 
sympathy of its people.” * 

It was indeed fitting that the sons of St. Benedict, 
whose pride it was to call himself a follower of the great 
Eastern Father St. Basil, should be chosen to draw back 
to the unity of the Faith their Eastern brethren. No 
Order could possibly be more in sympathy with the 
Eastern mind, deeply liturgical and mystical, than that 
Order which places before all things its common liturgical 
prayer and whose abbeys have been the homes of the 
deep mystical piety which takes us back to the stories of 
Eastern Solitaries. The elasticity and the individualism 
of the life of the Benedictine monks brings back to our 
minds the vision of the Eastern monastery with its end- 
less variety of individual effort, its learning, its con- 
templation, the Solitaries whose cells in old days were 
grouped around it. 

No sooner was the College of St. Anselm founded than 
it became the centre of an enthusiastic group of people 
working for reunion. 

Perhaps the most important work of St. Anselm’s will 
eventually prove to have been the restoration of the 
Greek College. During the French Revolution the 
Greek College in Rome had been closed, and since its 
opening it had passed through many hands. It had fallen 
on evil days. A Greek friend of the Secretary of 


* La Revue Bénédictine, xi, p. 42. 
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Leo XIII suggested that it should be given into the care 
of the Benedictines. The idea pleased Leo XIII. The 
College was placed in the hands of the Primate Dom 
Hildebrand de Hemptinne, with the proviso that the 
office and liturgy should be celebrated entirely after the 
Byzantine rite. This College receives subjects of many 
nationalities and has sent priests to Calabria, Constan- 
tinople, and Greece. 

In 1899 the Sanctuary of Qariyyat-al-Anab, thirteen 
kilometres from Jerusalem, was entrusted to the care of 
the French Province of the Congregation of Subiaco, 
where a seminary for the Syrian Catholics of the rite of 
Antioch was opened. 

On the fifteenth centenary of St. John Chrysostom, 
February 12, 1908, when the Patriarch of Antioch con- 
celebrated with four Metropolitans, two Bishops, eight 
Archimandrites, and ten priests of the Byzantine rite, the 
Pope was himself present and assisted, chanting some of 
the blessings in Greek. It was said that when various 
members of the Roman hierarchy tried to persuade him 
from taking this step, saying that the Pope as Bishop of 
Rome could only say the Roman Mass, and that to assist 
at a Greek Mass would confirm the Orientals in their 
obstinacy, etc., the Pope answered: “ But if I please | 
can myself celebrate the whole Mass in Greek.” 

We may surely hope that the day is not far off when 
the Holy Father, who is the Father of Greeks as well as 
of Latins, will celebrate for them their own liturgy, sur- 
rounded by the Patriarchs and Bishops of the East, at the 
Altar in the Mother Church of Christendom. But this 
will only be when the mind of the Church has grown into 
full understanding of its Eastern brethren.* 

The Pope does not act alone, but as Father and Head 
of all his people. Thus the Papal actions of late years 
have had the most deep and joyful significance. Of these 
recent actions one of the most portentous and far-reaching 


* In the account which David Urquhart gives in his diary of the audience 
which he had in 1870 with Pius IX at the time of the Vatican Council, he 
relates that when he begged the Holy Father himself to set forth a re-state- 
ment of the Law of Nations the Pope shook his head, saying that “I can act 
only if it be pressed on me from without.”’ 
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in its consequences was the establishment by Benedict XV, 
in the midst of the war, of the Sacred Congregation Pro 
Ecclesia Oriental. 

There had been a time when Orientals along with 
unbelievers and heretics were placed under the Inquisition. 
Later on they ranked with Moslems and pagans, and 
Propaganda had charge of them. Now, however, the 
Pope himself as President of the Sacred Congregation 
Pro Ecclesia Orientali takes charge of their affairs. 
They are not spoken of as heretics to be converted, but as 
fratres dissidentes to be reconciled. 

“ ‘When our Churches of the Orient,” said the Pope in 
the decree, “shall see that the Supreme Pontiff himself 
watches over their interests they cannot fail to understand 
that the Holy See can give them no greater proof of 
affection. We may hope that the Latins will no longer 
be represented to the Christians of the East as objects of 
suspicion, for this present act shows beyond all possibility 
of error that the Church of Jesus Christ, because she is 
neither Latin, nor Greek, nor Slav, but Catholic, makes 
no distinction between her sons, and that all, whether 
Greeks, Latins, Slavs, or any other nation, are in the 
same position with regard to the Apostolic See.” 

The autumn of the same year saw the foundation of 
the Istituto Orientale. The Institute, because of the war, 
did not open its doors till December, 1918. Its lectures 
in Oriental learning and theology are open to Catholics 
and dissidents of every rite and language—but unfortu- 
nately not to either sex! His great hope, says the Pope, 
is that the Institute, by preserving incorrupt the Eastern 
liturgies, by educating and making known the learned 
works of the Oriental Fathers and theologians, by 
instructing the young in their discipline and learning, 
may prepare the way to the joyful return of our fratres 
dissidentes to that Church which they left nine hundred 
years ago. 

The Institute was placed under the care of the Bene- 
dictines.* The Holy Father in his letter to the Abbot 
Primate on St. Benedict’s Day, 1924, indicates another 


* It has now passed to the Jesuits, and is in charge of Bishop d’Herbigny. 
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line of activity for them in the work of reunion in which 
the Institute is to share. In this letter, speaking of his 
desire for unity and of the miseries of the Russian people, 
he says : “In this work, so near to our heart, of restor- 
ing unity to the Church, who can be of greater service 
than those most zealous monks of the West who had 
ever been of so great service to the Church and the world ? 

“It was indeed in the East that Monasticism had its 
birth, and, before that most lamentable schism, greatly 
flourished. This Order has, moreover, guarded most 
faithfully even to our own times the precepts delivered to 
it by the Fathers—love for the sacred liturgy and the 
greater part of the most ancient traditions of the monastic 
institutions. All this makes the Benedictines singularly 
adapted for the Eastern Apostolate. Wherefore that the 
Order carry into effect this sacred project we enjoin upon 
you, Brother Beloved, to send out letters to all the Abbots 
and monks of your Order, bidding them continually to 
pray for unity and at the same time to work for this end. 
I would wish that the different Abbots should take counsel 
together and choose an abbey of their Congregation or 
at least of their country which seems most adapted for 
the work, whose particular care and work should be, 
with the help of the other houses, directed to this noble 
enterprise. 

“In these abbeys let a number of monks be chosen as 
soon as possible, who, by giving themselves to regular 
studies—that is to say, to the language of the people, their 
history, their customs, their character, and above all, their 
theology and liturgical usages—shall prepare themselves 
for the work of unity. 

“ You will more easily arrive at this end if you send to 
Rome as great a number as possible of those monks who 
show aptitude for it to pursue their studies at the 
Oriental Institute, and at the same time show both by 
your words and writings that the desire for unity may be 
increased in the West, and a greater knowledge may be 
spread on those points in which the Orientals differ 
from us.’’* 


* For the Holy Father’s Letter, see Stroudion, vol. i., 1923-24, p. 107. 
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In answer to this letter the Benedictines have set apart 
the monastery of Amay in France, whose special work is 
the training of the “ monks of the Union” in the learning 
and languages of the East.* 

Thus the dream of all those who longed for union seems 
to be on the way to its fulfilment. 

How soon it will arrive depends on the good-will of us 
Westerns, and good-will can only come by understanding ; 
understanding depends on knowledge, knowledge on study. 
We cannot hope to understand anything so complicated 
as the East by intuition—FEastern theology, Eastern 
customs, the Eastern liturgy. We must study till there 
is no suspicion of contempt left in our minds, but only a 
deep admiration ; till there is no longer any desire to graft 
on to the ancient Oriental rites Latin devotions as utterly 
unsuited to them as Oriental dress in a London street. 
Some of our most cherished and edifying devotions have 
no place in them—or should not have. It is sometimes 
said that many of our Western extra-liturgical devotions 
are developments, and that to be without them shows a 
want of vitality. Granted that this is so, they are 
developments of the Western spirit. Quite other would 
be the natural developments of the Eastern spirit. 

In fact, the East has its own devotions. In the case of 
our Blessed Lady, it is true that the Easterns do not say 
the Rosary nor the Litany of Loretto, nor do they have a 
month of May or October. But in every public prayer, 
and private one too, the Blessed Mother is invoked. 
Even at the most solemn part of the Mass the cry goes up : 
“We magnify Thee who art in truth the Theotokos who 
without taint bare God the Word, greater in honour than 
the Cherubim and incomparably more glorious than the 
Seraphim.” Every Wednesday is a day specially devoted 
to her honour. The fortnight from the rst to the 14th of 
August is devoted to the preparation for her Feast of the 
Assumption. And, to crown all, there is the long and 


* The monastery of Amay-sur-Meuse, which began with seven monks, has 
now increased to twenty-five. The Jrenikon, which is published under its 
auspices, has attracted much attention. At the present moment the monks 
work only for the reunion of the Russian dissidents. It is much to be hoped 
that the work will soon extend so as to include those of Greece, Bulgaria, 
Roumania, Trans-Jordania, and Abyssinia. 
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magnificent composition known as the Acathiston Hymn 
which is sung in her honour every Friday in Lent. 

The Eastern devotion of the Sacred Heart—quite other 
than the Latin in expression—is equally deep. ‘ Lover 
of men” is the most common title of our Lord in their 
liturgy, and sheir representation of the Sacred Heart is 
our Lord blessing with one hand and holding in the 
other the Gospel where his finger points to the words, 
““Come unto Me all you that labour and are heavy laden 
and I will refresh you.” 

As to our Benediction and Exposition of the Blessed 
Sacrament, extraordinarily beautiful and edifying develop- 
ments of the doctrine of the Eucharist, they are still 
Western developments. In the East such development 
must take a line more in accord with the profoundly 
mystical character of that rite. 

Meanwhile the liturgy, with its mystical preparation 
with lance and sponge, the broken bread and the poured 
out wine, with its long moments of adoration after the 
Consecration, the feeding of the flock and the repose in 
the shrine of the Blessed Body, is a drama of the Passion 
unequalled in the majesty off its progress, in the depth 
of its symbolism, in the height and rapture of its worship. 


GERTRUDE ROBINSON. 


Nore.—This article was ready for the press when the Pope’s 
Encyclical Rerum Orientalium of September 8 appeared. It 
is greatly to be hoped that no Catholic man or woman will be 
content with hearing this splendid story of effort and hope read 
once in church. No one who would understand the question of 
the East and Reunion can afford to pass it lightly over. It shows 
how ceaseless has been the struggle for reunion ; it shows how 
broad and solid are the foundations on which this great work rests. 
It is warm with the love of the Holy Father for his children of 
the East. It is instinct with his practical knowledge of their 
needs. It can scarcely fail to inspire everyone who reads it with 
enthusiasm and longing to help, in however small a way, nudlis 
perterriti difficultatibus in this Crusade of Peace. 
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Art. 2.—THE ROYAL COMMISSION ON 
INDIAN AGRICULTURE 


Bir the | India is a land where eighty-nine per cent. 
of the people live in the half-million villages, and 
only eleven per cent. in the cities andtowns. The people 
of the rural areas are almost entirely illiterate as regards 
the males, and quite illiterate as regards the females. As 
none of the mothers have ever acquired any education, it 
is natural that there is little enthusiasm on the subject on 
the part of the children. In the majority of the villages 
the land is in the hands of a brotherhood of small owners, 
or cultivated by a large number of miserable tenants of a 
great absentee landlord. There is thus no one of the 
type of the squire or the parson of an English village to 
set an example of better living, and to give sound advice 
to the ignorant. Disease remains rampant because it is 
treated as a thing decreed from above, and is not con- 
nected with the insanitary habits of the people themselves. 
Because of the religious injunction to beget male children, 
men take to themselves girl brides at the youngest possible 
age for breeding and even before, and the consequent 
appalling wastage of maternal and infant life is made still 
more terrible by the absence of doctors and the ignorance 
of the midwives. Poverty and ignorance is the cause of 
disease, while the loss of efficiency resulting from pre- 
ventable disease is in its turn one of the greatest causes of 
poverty. 

The cow is a sacred animal, and because it is so holy 
that none of its superfluous brood can be killed off except 
by starvation, it is the most neglected of all animals. Its 
sufferings increase those of human beings, for it provides 
but two or three ounces of milk, and the oxen that have to 
do the ploughing and draught work are too weak for their 
job in most places. The Indian plough is in consequence 
so light as merely to scratch the surface of the soil. The 
laws of inheritance necessitate continuous subdivision of 
the land, and the custom of dividing every field among 
the heirs instead of giving each a proportionate share 
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of the whole inheritance makes matters worse. As a 
result, many of the petty holdings are rendered useless by 
being so scattered that cultivation becomes unprofitable. 
The peasants are anchored to their villages partly by 
custom and partly from affection for their little patches of 
property, and are therefore disinclined to migrate in search 
of greater wealth either in neighbouring villages, other 
provinces, or overseas to lands that would welcome them. 
In addition to perfectly useless cattle, a large proportion of 
which from birth to death give no milk or do no work, 
the dense population maintains numerous animals and 
birds that are allowed to share the limited supplies of 
food. Some, like the monkey and peacock, follow the 
cow in making peculiar claims on the score of religion, but 
all must be left to breed unchecked because of the doctrine 
of transmigration of souls. Possible side industries are 
forbidden because silkworms or lac insects might die, or 
because the care of poultry necessitates cleaning up after 
them, a job for low-caste men, not for their superiors. 
Castes, or groups within the castes claiming superiority, 
come out with their ideas of uplift, not only by making 
the rules of infant marriage more stringent and prohibiting 
the remarriage of widows, but by shutting up their 
women into seclusion and thereby losing their assistance 
for those forms of agricultural work which most rural 
communities lay upon their females. Valuable organic 
matter is left to fester in the fields and to pollute the 
water supply. The hides and the bones of the cattle can 
only be handled by the menial class, and nothing can be 
returned to the land in the shape of bonemeal, which 
travels thousands of miles to benefit crops elsewhere. The 
land also loses the cattle dung, which is used as fuel. 

In the past, before the advent of the British, the rulers 
were impediments to the prosperity of the villages, for 
they took in taxation practically all that could be squeezed. 
There was no incentive to effort or to saving towards 
capital expenditure if the profit was to go elsewhere. 
Here and there a far-sighted Governor like Diwan Sawan 
Mull of Multan stimulated improvements because they 
led to greater taxable wealth for the future, but there 
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were not many of his kind. Although the times have 
changed, the effect of many centuries of misrule remains 
in the character of the peasant, whose desire for anythin 
more than mere subsistence is not very strong. Indeed 
Over vast areas he has allowed the money-lending class 
to take from him the fruits of his labour which were 
assured to him by the land revenue system adopted by 
the British. He accepts indebtedness as a settled fact and 
a natural state of life, and labours not for profit nor for a 
net return, but for subsistence. For this state of affairs 
his own improvidence is responsible. He is, however, 
dependent on the monsoon, by which phenomenon all 
major agricultural operations are fixed and timed. Climatic 
conditions restrict agricultural operations to a few months 
of the year, and under the prevailing system of tillage the 
smallholdings do not provide occupation for more than 
half the time of the cultivator. 

The picture drawn above is not an attractive one, but 
fortunately there have been changes for the better since 
the British became responsible for the government of the 
country. It has not been possible for men of another 
race and another religion to influence the people in any 
matters that affect their religions and their customs. The 
line taken up by the Indians with regard to a recent book 
by Miss Katherine Mayo on the subject of child marriages 
and kindred evils has been illogical. The British were 
abused for allowing a person of another white race to 
make the accusations she did against their habits. The 
facts were then denied, but such denials were coupled with 
the denunciations of Government for not having stopped 
such customs by law. Now both Indian women and men 
are asking for facilities to bring in their own laws for 
improvements, but it is certain that if Government had 
moved with vigour in the past the people would have been 
up in arms against any interference with things alleged to 
be sanctified by religion. What the British have done 
for India has been in the first place the establishment of 
peace within the country and of security on its borders. 
The achievement has been so complete that it has become 
increasingly difficult to realize what it has meant and how 
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recently it has been accomplished. A marvellous record 
of rights, a Domesday Book describing the tenures affect- 
ing every bit of land, including the tiniest patch on the 
Himalayan hillsides, has been elaborately recorded, and 
the settlement of the Government demand has given the 
people the knowledge that the fruits of their labours 
would be left to them. It is unfortunately true that the 
system has given too much strength to the money-lenders, 
who have been assisted by the fact that the lesser judiciary 
and officials have been drawn from their ranks, but in some 
provinces protective laws, like the Punjab Land Alienation 
Act, have been passed for the benefit of the peasantry. 
Communications by rail and road have been improved 
out of all knowledge, and thereby trade has been 
facilitated, new markets found, commerce expanded, and 
a marked increase of wealth has followed. To this 
condition the Suez Canal—dug, no doubt, by another 
nation, but protected ever since by the British and the 
immense strength of the latter in shipping—has greatly 
contributed. By the expansion of communications it has 
been possible to relieve the pressure on the population 
slightly by emigration, ——_ unfortunately, it has been 
the enterprising and hardy folk who have gained most by 
this, and not those most in need of assistance. The 
classes that fill the ranks of the Indian Army, the Pathans, 
Punjabis, Mahrattas, Tamils and other Madrassis, are 
ready to wander overseas in search of a livelihood, but 
not the weaklings. Then, again, since water is the 
dominant feature of Indian agriculture, its supply has 
been safeguarded over one-fifth of the arable lands, not 
only by the marvellously great canals, but by many other 
works, and by wells which the people themselves, under 
the conditions of security, have been encouraged to dig. 
There is less to be proud of with regard to education 
and sanitation in the rural areas. The cities and towns 
have witnessed considerable advance, but, with many other 
demands on the public purse, and the limitations imposed 
against taxation of straitened means, the Government has 
waited for a demand for health and knowledge, which was 
not forthcoming from an ignorant population. 
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Though it has not been possible to induce the peasants 
to realize the advantage of literacy and public health 
amenities, they have taken up with enthusiasm in many 
parts of the country a movement to protect them from 
their natural enemies, the usurers. The organization of 
the co-operative societies was essentially the act of a 
Government anxious to ameliorate the condition of the 
people, but it has become popular enough to promise 
a great future. Already in many tracts the hold of the 
money-lender has been loosened, with the result that 
a marked change has been brought about in the outlook 
of the people. More than this, the co-operative societies 
are bodies within the villages which can be approached 
for the dissemination of ideas for the peasant’s welfare. 
They have already been utilized in many places for the 
consolidation of holdings that in the course of time have 
been fragmented beyond belief. 

No serious attempt was made to improve the crops or 
the cattle of India for many years. The Famine Com- 
mission of 1880 placed the improvements to internal 
communications, irrigation, and the removal of obstruc- 
tions to the free course of trade before an improved 
agriculture. Thus, except for the passing of two 
Government Loan Acts, little was done on behalf of 
agriculture other than the collection of statistics so that 
famine could be better dealt with when it occurred. 
It was to the Famine Commission of 1901 that the 
development of agricultural departments working on 
scientific lines, and also the co-operative credit movement, 
were due. The Departments of Agriculture in the 
various provinces did not begin to function until 1905, 
so they had not been long in working before the 
appointment of the present Royal Commission on Agri- 
culture in India, which has recently issued such an able 
report. These Departments and the Veterinary Staff that 
has been linked with them have, as is natural, been 
severely hampered by the religious beliefs, the ingrained 
customs, and the lack of intelligence of the villagers for 
whom they were working. Nevertheless, they have 
achieved a good deal, especially in the form of research 
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and to a certain extent in the distribution of the know- 
ledge acquired. 

The land of India yields very little as compared with 
other countries. The average outturn for wheat is 10 
bushels for all India and 14 for the Punjab, where the 
provincial agricultural department is the strongest, 
whereas in Belgium it is 38 bushels to the acre. It 
has, however, been proved that large private farms in the 
neighbourhood of the Agricultural College of Lyallpur 
can on irrigated land approximate very nearly to the 
average of Belgium. The knowledge spread from a very 
successful sugar-cane breeding station at Coimbatore has 
meant a return on some fields of 2,800 lbs. of raw sugar 
instead of the usual 560. Although India only averages 
86 lbs. of cotton per acre, it has been proved that some- 
thing approaching the American average of 187 lbs. can be 
reached. The growth of potatoes in India is a compara- 
tively new affair, but recently Scotch seed was introduced 
into the Simla hills which gave 2,400 lbs. more per acre 
than the local variety. On the Frontier and the arid 
West high winds arise that blow out as a rule much of the 
ripened wheat from the ear, but a new type of seed has 
been evolved which matures ten days earlier. Many other 
instances of successful results might be given, but these 
will suffice. 

The spread of the knowledge thus acquired has not 
been as fast as it might have been. Out of 250 million 
acres of crop matured in a year, 9 million are now culti- 
vated with improved varieties. Of this, however, 64 
million acres were devoted to wheat and cotton, and only 
24 million to the other crops. Rice, which is grown over 
the vast area of 80 million acres, has seen advance on 
only 882,000 acres. How regrettable this is can be seen 
from some of the results that have been obtained. Certain 
types will give a bigger crop than the villagers are able to 
obtain, though only one-third of the seed used by them is 
put down. The explanation lies in the old adage, 
“Nothing for nothing, and very little for a halfpenny.” 
Only one per cent. of the provincial revenues is spent on 
the improvement of India’s basic industry, and the Central 
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Government has, since the introduction of the Reforms, 
so far abandoned its responsibility in matters of agri- 
culture that its total expenditure under this head amounts 
to 0°09 of its income. Japan with a population of 59 
million inhabitants spends on agricultural development 
five times as much as India with 257 millions. As long 
as the latter pays out for improvements three farthings 
per acre it cannot expect to achieve anything at all great. 
The rice-growing provinces spend much less than those 
which produce wheat, and suffer accordingly. 

Lord Linlithgow and his colleagues have refused to 
limit their enquiries to the possibilities of improving the 
crops and the animals of India, but have tackled the 
problem of advancing the interests of the agriculturists 
under every possible head. Many departments can con- 
tribute to rural welfare—Agricultural, Veterinary, Forest, 
Irrigation, Co-operative, Public Health, Education, and 
Industries. There is much that can yet be done to bring 
the villages, by means of roads and railways, more closely 
in touch with markets within their country and overseas. 
Many great canals of the type now classed as ordinary 
have yet to be constructed. Efforts are in progress on a 
gigantic scale to prevent the summer floods from running 
off fruitlessly to the sea, and to hold up as much as is 
possible of the water by means of impounding dams. 
With all this the Commission rightly draws attention to 
the possibilities of constructing numerous little works, 
which in the aggregate would benefit large areas, if, as is 
advised, a separate staff is engaged to think of nothing but 
such minor schemes. 

On the more narrow subject of the betterment of crops 
and animals, the first concern of the Royal Commission 
has been to remedy the situation arising out of the fact 
that the Government of India divested themselves, as the 
result of the constitutional changes of 1919, of all powers 
over the administration of agricultural and veterinary 
matters, except to a very limited extent. It was not 
within the province of the Commission to make any sug- 
gestions for a revision of the constitution, especially at a 
time when the Simon Commission was also functioning. 
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On the other hand, agricultural development is so vital to 
the prosperity of India that it is inconceivable that the 
Government of India should divest themselves of all 
responsibility for it. Since the Reforms the connection of 
the Central Government with agriculture has been so 
slight that it has come naturally to neglect to some extent 
the institutions still under its charge at Pusa, Coimbatore, 
and elsewhere. In consequence, parsimony has led to 
posts remaining unfilled, expansion not being adequately 
provided for, and recommendations such as that of the 
Sugar Committee remaining unheeded. The provinces 
lost touch with the Imperial Institute at Pusa, and Pusa 
lost touch with the provinces. 

It was therefore necessary to decide how the Govern- 
ment of India could best serve the ends of agriculture 
without interfering with the sphere of authority of the 
provincial ministers, who are naturally sensitive in the 
extreme to anything that has the least savour of inter- 
ference with their newly acquired powers. The proposal 
is to set up an Imperial Council of Agricultural Research, 
with three official members, somewhat on the lines of the 
Railway Board. This body will deal with research both 
in the provinces and in the Government of India. It will 
only make suggestions and offer advice and criticism, but 
if really good men are obtained for the posts, they will see 
that every problem is properly handled, that overlapping 
is avoided, and that there is no narrowness of outlook 
among the research workers. With a strong personality 
as Director of the Pusa Institute and in charge of the 
various sub-stations at Muktesar, Bangalore, Coimbatore, 
and other places still under the Government of India, 
Pusa can be restored to that prestige in the world of 
scientific research in agriculture which it once enjoyed. 
The provincial research stations, uneven as they are in 
merit in proportion to the money spent upon them, will 
remain separate, but the Imperial Council will have funds 
to supplement research in one place which may be of 
value elsewhere. This Council will keep in close touch 
with organizations already in existence or proposed, such 
as the Central Cotton Committee and Central Jute Com- 
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mittee, with the Central Board of Irrigation and the 
Bureau of Irrigation Information. It will arrange for 
meetings of scientists and other workers, and supervise 
the arrangements for higher agricultural training in India. 
It is possible that the Simon Commission may recommend 
some other revision of machinery, and, indeed, it is 
absurd that the Government of India should be divorced 
from direct connection with India’s major industry. Still, 
Lord Linlithgow and his colleagues have pointed to the 
importance of the subject, and their scheme with some 
modification may hold the field. 

The field for demonstration and propaganda is as vast 
as that which remains for agricultural research. The 
area under improved crops can now be measured by 
millions of acres, yet this area is but a fraction of the 
total cultivated area of India. [Illiteracy blocks the way, 
and though the Royal Commission recommends intensive 
attack on this by the vigorous spread of education, the 
giving of advice is easier than accomplishment. An 
interesting comparison has been drawn between the 
spread of the new and excellent varieties of Pusa wheat 
in India and that of the Marquis wheat in Canada and 
the northern states of the Union. In fifteen years the 
area under Marquis has exceeded 20 million acres, but in 
the same period the Pusa wheats covered a little over 
2 million acres. The only hope of convincing the 
cultivating classes of the advantages of new discoveries 
is by ocular demonstration, and for this the staff for 
propaganda must be a large one, though fortunately the 
co-operative societies and agricultural associations are 
gradually increasing in strength and becoming more recep- 
tive of knowledge. 

One thing that is very essential is that there must be 
increases of those staffs which are required for certain 
objects. There must be an increase of veterinary officers 
and of agricultural engineers, men to prevent disease, and 
men to cure diseases and injuries, engineers to be in 
charge of pumping and bores, and others to study 
agricultural implements and spread the use of those 
that are successful. Some must devote their attention 
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to prevent soil erosion, and others to damming ravine 
land and to its afforestation. If pedigree herds are to be 
built up in India, it must be at the expense of the tax- 
payer through departmental officials working for the 
purpose. It is unfortunate that despite the religious 
devotion of the Hindus to the sacred cow, few of the 
Indian rulers or large landowners have done anything for 
the improvement of livestock on lines similar to those of 
the great breeders of Great Britain. There is, again, 
little hope of obtaining any really big results from the 
assistance of the district officers of the Indian Civil 
Service. In older and more leisurely days the “ Mothers 
and Fathers ”’ of their respective charges found time to do 
all kinds of work in addition to that which was legitimately 
put upon them. They planted trees, made roads, con- 
structed dams and embankments, turned out the country- 
side to combat an incursion of locusts, and in proportion 
to their energy achieved certain other results. Life has 
become more complex, and India is becoming richer and 
more capable of finding the necessary staff for each type 
of work. This note is written because the Commission 
was very rightly impressed by the excellent results 
achieved by Mr. Brayne, I.C.S., in the Gurgaon district. 
This district officer has made a striking attempt to 
Organize an intensive campaign of rural uplift, and to 
prove to the people that their old undesirable condition 
is not one in which they are obliged to live. Advice has 
been tendered to them on every subject that touches their 
home life, and, side by side with the propaganda campaign, 
facilities have been provided for those who wish to t 

the advice so tendered. Good seed, selected bulls, 
ploughs, well gear, quinine, inoculation, and so on, are 
readily available. Co-operative societies, adult schools, 
domestic economy classes, and every other means 
calculated to assist the spirit of self-help are at hand. 
The results are excellent and for all to see. Unfortu- 
nately, a one-man show, however wonderful, remains 
a one-man show, and although it is to be hoped that 
Gurgaon will not fall back again into apathy now that 
Mr. Brayne has left, there is little chance that his example 
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will be copied to any great extent elsewhere. Indeed, it 
is seldom that Government can afford to leave an official 
for many years in one of the smallest districts in the 
province. Ordinarily he must be moved on after gaining 
experience to take over some heavier charge. 

Mr. Brayne has by his energy and enthusiasm kept the 
machinery of many departments at work for the benefit 
of his one district; but what is desirable is that the 
departments concerned in the welfare of the agriculturists 
should be kept steadily on the move throughout all India. 
It is for Government as a whole to see that a concerted 
effort is made to improve the general conditions of the 
countryside. Where there is religious opposition to any 
form of betterment, nothing can be done; but custom, 
ignorance, and the inertia of” centuries can be combated if 
all the resources at the disposal of the State are brought 
to bear on the problems of. rural uplift. 

The Royal Commission has given much wise advice as 
to the methods by which improvement can be achieved, 
while ample wealth is now in existence in India, which is 
also able to borrow at very cheap rates. It only remains 
for the Government of India to put in motion vigorous 
efforts to enrich the vast sub-continent. 


AUBREY O’BRIEN. 














Art. 3.—ARS SCRIBENDI 


'T though was once an ailing sage who said that he 
thought the profession of Medicine had the most 
followers, because he found that nearly everyone he met 
was able to tell him of a cure for his disease. There are 
still plenty of healers, both official and unofficial, but in 
these days Medicine as a mass profession must give place 
to Literature. Everybody now is able to write, or, at any 
rate, does write, and, more than that, is able to tell others 
how to write. These literary physicians and surgeons will 
bind you a wound in your style, or cure you a lameness 
in your diction with the utmost assurance, and you escape 
them with difficulty. You may have the hardihood to 
push the professors into their chairs and leave them there; 
you may shun the various advertising schools of com- 
position, but your friends you cannot flee nor the critics 
of your own household. For all this, some of us are not 
as grateful as we should be. It is hard to think, but it is 
harder to bear other people’s thinking. 

These light-hearted advisers can hardly have considered 
how extremely doubtful it is whether there is an Art of 
Writing at all, or, if there is, whether it can be taught. 
They have not even a suspicion that there may be as many 
arts of writing as there are good writers, and that, as the 
art of a writer is his own “path to his work »—a path i in 
his own mind—he cannot admit us to it, even if he would. 
Before this problem of teachability, however, comes a more 
fundamental problem. ‘The real question to be con- 
sidered first,” says Sir Walter Raleigh, “is not how you 
shall write, but why you should write at all.” 

He leaves this question for us to answer for ourselves, 
and indeed it is a question that must ultimately be left to 
a man’s “inner light.” To this extent, at least, every 
would-be writer should play the Quaker, but there may 
be some pointers discoverable which may assist the 
deliberations of this final Court of Appeal. Now writing 
is one of the many ways of spending the surplus life- 
income which some are fortunate enough to possess over 
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and above their current needs. Whether a man should 
write or not depends, in the first place, upon whether 
nature has given him a vitality income in excess of his 
normal expenditure, and, in the second, upon the currency 
in which she makes her payments. Expenditure there 
must be, for she abhors the miser. If we are rich in life 
of any kind, she makes it uncomfortable for us unless we 
live up to our income. On the other hand, it takes a 
good deal of life to live; more than most people imagine. 
We must be sure that we have enough life to live upon 
before venturing to engage in the export trade. Self- 
expression by composition is undoubtedly one of the most 
prodigal methods of dissipating a surplus income that can 
be devised, and nature will penalize living beyond one’s 
income even more severely than hoarding it. It is better 
to be a cloistered scholar, or even an intelligent reader, 
than an indifferent writer. These are safe ways of 
expending mental energy, and their pursuit is attended 
with much solid satisfaction if with less adventure. Still, 
if the urge to write is insistent, if spending with both 
hands is the only way in which we can get rid of an over- 
abundance of mental capital, then we can hardly be wrong 
in liquidating it in letters. 

Having settled this primary point, we can consider how 
we shall write. At this stage we make the painful discovery 
that much of the advice tendered us is futile. It is not 
that our mentors give bad advice, but that they give good 
advice in the wrong way. More particularly, they are 
not fully alive to the tremendous consequences of the 
doctrine of “election” which is no mere theological 
figment. A man is what he is by election and grace, “and 
not by mere attention to rule and paradigm. A writer 1s 
good because he is a “chosen vessel”; his conscious 
efforts can do no more than make his calling and election 
sure. 

Bearing this in mind, let us now examine some of the 
advice which has been and is so freely proffered to writers, 
not with the ungrateful intention of jeering at it, but 
merely to show the pitfalls into which our counsellors may 
fall and the enormous difficulties of their trade. We may 
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even be able to discover some hints towards a more hopeful 
restatement. Now the first commandment of our literary 
pundits is the injunction, “ Be sincere.” Very well, my 
good sirs, but won’t you tell us more about it? Are we 
born sincere, do we attain sincerity, or is it thrust upon us? 
“Well,” they say, “the best help we can give you is to 
advise you to be natural and to avoid artificiality.” “Be 
natural,” we retort, “means ‘be your own nature’ if it 
means anything at all.” They are forced to admit this, 
and then we have them, and we have them by a reductto 
ad absurdum. If by nature a man is insincere and un- 
truthful, and these qualities appear in his work, then he 
will be writing naturally. If he is sincere and truthful, 
his work will show him so, but he will be writing no more 
naturally than the other. What they should have told us 
was that each one of us ought first to examine his nature, 
or have it examined for him, and only to write if he is 
found to be a good, honest sort of person—honest, at any 
rate. He will be natural, sure enough, but that may be 
a disaster which ought at all costs to be prevented. 

There is a further difficulty. Perhaps there are no 
good, honest persons, after all, but only some who are less 
bad, less dishonest than others. For if what our psycho- 
analysts tell us be true, we are all terrible mixtures, and 
to be entirely sincere is an event which should be reserved 
for the privacy of their consulting rooms. To be quite 
honest in any other circumstances might be an outrage 
not to be borne. There are some ardent sans-culottes who 
would, if they could, shed even their spiritual vests and 
pants. Ihey do what they can, but in spite of all attempts 
it is doubtful whether anyone ever did or ever could 
“peel to the buff.” Rousseau thought that he did, and 
proposed to present his Confessions to the Sovereign 
Judge at the last Trump and say for all to hear, “ Such 
was I.” How the recording angel must have laughed! 
The last day will prove that Rousseau’s script is a 
mere epitome compared with the sheets of the Official 
Stenographer. 

We must, then, be content if we find from our examina- 
tion that we are as reasonably honest as can be expected. 
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But we ought to be told of the dangers of even such an 
amount of sincerity as we can attain. There are dangers 
in sincerity—and also degrees. We should be cautioned 
to be selective—to pick out from our nature what 1s worth 
preserving. It is better not to write at all if we have not 
this gift, or nothing worthy of preservation. 

“ Avoid artificiality.’ Well, Art is nature focussed 
through the lens of a man’s mind, and nature for us has 
no existence at all except when so focussed. The advice 
should really take the form of a recommendation to avoid 
the wrong kind of artificiality—to make sure that our mind 
is a lens of the right kind which will neither distort nor blur. 

To aim at simplicity is given as a third commandment. 
Aim at it? We know the kind of writer who aims at 
simplicity. All we get from him are a few thin words 
straggling over the bald scalp of his prose. Simplicity is 
not to be attained by the deliberate choice of simple words; 
it is attained by a writer because he is a simple man, and he 
may use what words he chooses, or what words choose him. 

We will take one more commandment, the command- 
ment to cultivate “restraint.” More exactly, they mean 
that it is desirable to possess what the Greeks called 
“ sophrosyne,” an untranslatable word which means, not 
asceticism, but a tempered moderation tinctured by reason. 
There is a certain sentence in Coleridge’s Biographia 
Literaria which is worth all the tedious exhortations of 
our mentors on this point: “ What medical physiologists 
affirm of certain secretions applies equally to our thoughts; 
they, too, must be taken up again into the circulation, and 
be again and again resecreted to ensure a healthful vigour 
both to the mind and to its intellectual offspring.” We 
must leave our thought-capital intact in the bank of the 
brain and live on the interest, or we shall make “ the head 
waste and the heart empty.” He does not tell us how to 
attain restraint, but why we should be restrained. He 1s 
content to leave us with a most powerful incentive to covet 
restraint by pointing out the consequences of its lack, not 
to our writing, but to ourselves. 

Thus far we have been considering some of the moral 
qualities—sincerity, honesty, simplicity, and restraint— 
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which should form part of the equipment of the writer. 
In the large sense, these are all matters of style—le style 
est Phomme méme—but it is more convenient to narrow 
the definition of style, as Longinus does, to “a certain 
verbal elevation and distinction.” Yet even in these 
verbal matters it is by no means easy to help an aspirant. 
If our teachers would only remember that author’s pregnant 
phrase, “A great style is the reflex of a great mind,” many 
of their maxims would be more to the point. Whether 
you will benefit by counsel depends primarily upon the 
kind of mind nature has shut in behind the doors of your 
forehead. If it is of a high type, you may benefit to a 
certain extent by wise advice, but, if not, no amount of 
tuition will secure for you even a tolerable style. 

There is, to be sure, a technique of writing, even as 
there is a technique of virtue, and if “a word is a deed,” 
the same postulates will apply to both, and the same Socratic 
doubt as to teachability. If a man its virtuous, he can 
with advantage be taught the technique of virtue; if he 
is a good writer, a study of the technique of writing will 
be to his benefit. But it must not be forgotten that 
techniques of all kinds are merely codes of rules which 
have been formulated by examination of the works of those 
who have excelled in any particular art. It is interesting, 
too, to note that such formulations have usually been most 
prolific during a period of arrest, temporary or permanent, 
of the creative faculty in a people. When there are few 
or no poets, then emerge the prosodists. When there are 
few or no writers of the first rank, then the grammarian 
and critic come into their own. When the Greeks dis- 
covered how they did their works, then they could no 
longer do them. The only real use of the prosodist and 
grammarian is to make a compost which may be of use to 
manure some promising soil. But it is an artificial manure 
at best. 

Great writing is, in a sense, an accident, like great 
discovery, but it is an accident that happens only to the 
deserving. The born writer has no need of command- 
ments, neither shalls nor shall nots. If he be truly original, 
it necessarily means that he breaks, when it suits him, 
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accepted rules, and his fracture will, by the irony of things, 
serve as a rule for others. But, though he is antinomian, 
you will find that, because he is what he is, he has kept 
those great unformulated commandments which are not 
“artificial laws imposed by the books of rhetoric, but laws 
of the eye and the mind.” Yes, and of the ear too. He 
keeps them, not as obeying a precept, but simply for 
Joseph’s reason—the greatest of all reasons—though he 
may formulate it differently. There are some sins it is 
not possible for him to commit. 

Yet the writer is not left unassisted in the performance 
of his work. Though rules are of little, or at best of 
secondary value to him, he still has two reliable guides. 
He has his pattern, and he has his ear. What he is about 
to do is, to speak after Plato, to trace a copy of a copy: an 
image of an image. His mind, like a camera, has taken 
from a certain angle a picture of a limited aspect of reality. 
This picture he has to set on paper—a copy twice removed 
from its original. If he fail to produce a good copy, and 
excuse himself by the difficulty, then let him feel the lash 
of Florio’s Montaigne: “I hear some excuse themselves 
that they cannot express their meaning, and make a 
semblance that their heads are so stuffed with many goodly 
things, but for want of eloquence they can neither utter 
nor make use of them. It is a mere foppery.” It 1s. 

And he has his ear. Perhaps, we should say, he ought 
to have it. For, since the invention of letters, thought 
has suffered from a conspiracy of silence. Though thought 
is conceived in silence, its immediate expression is vocal— 
not by the written word, an invention late in time and of 
exaggerated importance. “Literature,” or the art of 
letters, was originally intended merely as a mechanism to 
preserve thought more surely than the unaided memory. 
To our great loss the means has become an end, and we 
have to a great extent lost the use of our ears since the 
writer has so largely replaced the vocal bard, the rhapsodist, 
and the reciter. We need to be reminded that good prose 
(and, of course, good poetry) should sound well. To this 
King Rule too often we pay merely perfunctory homage. 
Well may Thamus have expressed to Theuth his doubts of 
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the utility of the latter’s invention of writing!* Things 
were not, however, desperate while men were compelled 
to preserve their thoughts by the labour of the hand, but 
what would the Egyptian god-king have said had he 
foreseen Fust and Gutenberg? 

Publication was once synonymous with reading to the 
public. In early days publication implied vocalization, 
and a work had to sound well. A poet had his rhapsodists 
to speak his poems for him after he was dead, and while 
he was alive he spoke them for himself. Long after the 
invention of letters this practice continued to be an essential 
part of publication. Herodotus published his history by 
reading it publicly to the Athenians. A dramatist wheedled 
some private patron or the State into granting him a 
chorus. His play was no play if it remained in script. 
We might, even now, regain the use of our ears if editors 
and publishers firmly rejected all work which did not read 
aloud well. In recent years, it is true, a gleam of hope 
has appeared. It may be that the microphone is destined 
to become the Ear of Literature and to redress the balance 
between the written and the spoken word. It is now no 
uncommon thing to hear an author speaking his minor 
pieces to an audience of millions. Certainly, the writer who 
is not deaf to his words starts with an immense advantage. 

The mood in which a writer approaches his task, and 
his aim, are also important. So much of our present-day 
literature is of no permanent value because its creation 
has been undertaken with a single eye to publication. The 
best writing results from the conversation of a man with 
himself: a commerce of himself with himself for the 
satisfaction of his soul. If you write for publication, you 
must needs write first for the public, whereas you should 
write first for yourself as being the more important. It 
was because Marcus Aurelius had something worth saying 
“To Himself” that he had something worth saying to 
the world. Disinterestedness pays. If you write with an 
object, you may lose your objective. 

And now an uneasy doubt assails us. What real hap- 
piness does the artist in letters gain for himself when he 


* See Plato: Phadrus, 274¢. 
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has done all? After all, the only real joy is in conception 
when the thoughts come trooping blood-warm from the 
recesses of the brain. There is no tonic in the Pharma- 
copeeia like a new thought fresh compounded from the 
Dispensary of the mind. Then it is that we feel ourselves 
“ oreat like the universe and calm like a god”!* Then it 
is that we indulge in one delicious, sinful moment in which 
we thank God we are not as some men are. But there is 
no joy in “the labour of the file.” If the writer were not 
an altruist, would he do more than carelessly wrap his 
thoughts in the swaddling clothes of the first words that 
came to hand? Certainly all else is irksome. What 
geniuses we are in the rude disarray of our notebooks! 
How the thoughts rustle and shine, like a field of brown- 
gold grain that is alive in the wind and the sun! How 
dead they are when we have reaped them into orderly 
paragraphs and bound them by the ligation of an inky 
line! Then there is all the desolation of a ravished field 
with its rows of trim sheaves. The labour of formal 
writing ought surely to be excused us. It is unreasonable 
that the parent of a thought should be expected to be 
tailor, nurse, and pedagogue as well. There should be a 
division of labour, and we ought to have at our disposal 
an inferior order of literary workers—scribes, to whom 
we could hand our thoughts, wrapped in their infant 
clothes, to rear. Such a dichotomy would free the thinker 
from the onerous duty of caring for his thoughts, and 
would allow him more time for thought itself. Many of 
the greatest have never themselves written a line. How 
delightful it would be, flushed by the creative urge, to 
walk along the country lanes (for every true thinker is 
a peripatetic) giving birth to immortal thoughts and 
promptly handing them over to foster-parents to wet- 
nurse! How blest was Socrates, who approximated this 
beatific state, who wrote nothing,f but had a Plato to 
bring to maturity the tender nurselings of his brain! 
How fortunate was Epictetus in his Arrian! How wise 
was Plotinus, who left all the details of housing and clot hing 


* Amiel’s Journal, translated by Mrs, Humphry Ward. 
+ Unless, indeed, he really wrote some verses in prison, as Plato. ‘reports. 
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the children of his soul to Porphyry! The fame of 


Johnson, too, rests not upon his laboured compositions, 
but upon his easy parturitions which were so competently 
cared for by Boswell. But it is given to few to be as well 
served as these were. 

In the last resort, are the restless joys of the thinker 
or writer worth the pains? Yes, they are, though there 
are moments when we are not so sure. Probably there 
is no more unalloyed pleasure in the world than simply to 
be in angulo cum libro. Here there are no rules nor 
techniques to worry our peace. The professors and savants 
have long been laughed out of trying to teach us what 
to read, and we no longer heed Ruskin’s how. And if 
the corner be warm and the prose rhythmic, at last, when 
we have fed full, body and mind alike relax. Deeper and 
deeper we sink into our chair, our head begins to nod, 
and then, tripping lightly over the twin drawbridge of the 
lids, Sleep comes to weave for us her tapestry of dreams. 


E. W. ADAMS. 








Art. 4.—TO CHRIST THROUGH THE 
VEDANTA. 


. interpret Indian philosophy one must first ap- 
preciate its ideal and the method proposed for its 
realization. The ideal is a return to God, and in God to 
our own self as it is in God or in God’s plan. The reality 
opposed to this ideal, and which has to be transcended, is, 
therefore, the self which is not one with God nor in God, 
nor at one with God in itself ; the selfish self, therefore, 
which poses as its own principle and end, and, interpreting 
its assumed absoluteness as its object, lives in a world of 
its Own construction. 

Now, the method to get rid of our selfishness, in order 
to reach out towards our self in God, consists in an 
inversion of our mental outlook. By our outward gaze 
we identify ourselves with externality, by means of and 
through our body we identify ourselves with the material 
world ; we alienate our own self as if it were but a part 
of nature. To cut short this identification and to make 
it impossible we have to withdraw our mental look from 
the external extended and superficial world, and to focus 
it on internal intensity and depth, until it is absorbed in 
the Vision that is its own Visibility. In this process the 
emphasis in one Indian philosophy falls on the knowledge- 
aspect of this identification, in another on the love-aspect, 
but in all cases the ideal aimed at is either identification 
with our own ideal concentration, the ideal self, or identifi- 
cation with the latter’s foundation, the absolute concentra- 
tion and focus, God. 

* * * * * 


This ideal and method have not been tully appreciated 
by Western interpreters of the Vedanta, and the reason is 
that they have tried to gauge it by the standard of too 
narrow a philosophy. It is, indeed, a_ philosophy 
which conciliates the realism of Aristotle with the idealism 
of Plato and the mysticism of Plotinus, and, moreover, 


possesses in its theory of creatio ex nihilo an ultimate con- 
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ciliation and synthesis absent elsewhere, and which finally 
views the panorama of reality from the supernatural 
standpoint, that is able to collocate within its own organic 
configuration the various and multiple aspects of Vedantic 
speculation, and thus to vindicate its claim, to be the 
Catholic philosophy—the philosophy of all times and of 
all places, of the East as of the West. 

We are convinced that it is as easy, if not easier, to 
build our Catholic philosophy on Indian than on Greek 
soil. I would even say that, in a way, the materials are 
more abundant in India, and of a decidedly better quality. 
What, however, India cannot give us is the plan of the 
edifice, the system itself. We have already mentioned 
the reason. The materials must be recast in accordance 
with the higher conception of creatio ex nihilo, and the 
whole edifice must be crowned by the cross, the super- 
natural symbol which gives the meaning to the entire 
structure. 

St. Thomas, and before him the Fathers of the Church, 
have shown the way. They were able to absorb the best 
of Greek speculation, without, however, allowing their 
own doctrines to be absorbed by it. Had we not this 
example before our eyes we would hardly dare to under- 
take the tremendous enterprise. But we are imitators, 
and, besides, merely point out the way, for the task 
cannot be completed without the co-operation of genera- 
tions of thinkers and of saints. Father Wallace and 
Father Dandoy have been the first pioneers, and prepared 
the way. All those who realize the needs of the Catholic 
Church in the East should co-operate in this task. For 
the work, although outlined, is hardly commenced.* The 
Catholic Church suffers in India from the fact that the 
uneducated masses claim all our energy, and that 
consequently few people are set aside in order to solve 
the problem of the conversion of the real Hindus. Out- 
siders, therefore, must help also. And they will, no 
doubt, do so when once they realize the fact that Christ 
_ * It is our firm conviction that this task should be committed to a special 
institution, to be erected in the centre of Christianity, in Rome. For 


missionaries who want to come to India in order to devote themselves to this 
task should be trained already before they leave home. 
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has hardly been preached to the intellectual classes in 
India, and that the only form of Christianity usually 
known to them is through a thoroughly unphilosophical 
Protestantism. 

* = % * * 

But to return to our problem. Within the limits of 
this article we cannot even in outline sketch the method 
by which the whole of Indian philosophy should be 
absorbed and utilized. What, however, we can do is 
to test the method in one case. We shall, therefore, try 
to show how Catholicism is able to absorb what the 
greatest of the Vedantists, Sankaracarya, considered as 
ultimately true, and how eminently apt is the system 
of that philosopher to constitute the foundation of the 
Philosophia Perennis that we intend to rebuild on Indian 
soil with Indian materials. Let us briefly set forth the 
usual interpretation of Sankara’s Advaitism (i.e, non- 
dualism). 

God alone exists, and in God the soul identical with 
God. This sounds like pantheism ; but it is not, as we 
shall see. 

God with regard to His essence is described as absolute 
Awareness identical with absolute Being, and since in God 
His attributes are declared to be identical with His 
substance, God is considered as transcending all determi- 
nations. Hence we are told about the impersonality of 
God, about His being the absolute Silence and Mystery, 
the unknowable and unknown God. ... Does it not 
seem as if the speculation of Sankara ends here in absolute 
abstraction and emptiness? We, however, will vindicate 
Sankara on this point. 

With regard to the world, it is said that Sankara declares 
it to be an illusion, for when absolute Reality is the sole 
Reality the world cannot be anything else than an unreal 
show. Thus we have to deal with an empty Absolute on 
one side, and with an illusory reality on the other. 
Reality is but a dream on an empty background. 

Now, since our last end consists in a return from the 
sphere of finitude to that of the Absolute, the above- 
given exposition would mean that we have to pass from 
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the nightmare of the world to utter extinction and 
nothingness. 

Our interpretation is as follows : Sankara is right along 
the whole line. All his positive assertions are true. In 
God our soul is identical with God, God is absolute in- 
determination, and the world as Sankara understands it is 
a maya. Finally we must acknowledge that our ultimate 
goal cannot be reached if we do not return to God, leav- 
ing behind all that Sankara tells us to drop on the way. 
Sankara is right, but—and here comes in our criticism— 
he has seen only one side of the question. 

For there are two sides to the question. In order to 
know Reality we start from the world and reduce it to 
God. We can only stop in this process of reduction when 
we have found out that the world’s reality is contained in 
God modo eminenti. In this regress to the source, the 
world ends in a wholesale absorption, its foundation is not 
in God, it is God Himself. Sankara maintains that the 
world is identical with God and that the soul like the 
world in God passes over and vanishes in its absolute 
transfiguration. There is no pantheism in this assertion. 
The statement that in God the soul is God means that 
God contains it modo eminenti. In the reduction process 
we cannot ascribe any other meaning to this saying. If 
the soul were deduced from God as being identical with 
God in any way whatever, we should admit pantheism ; but 
that is not the case, as we shall see. 

There remains, however, the other side of the question. 
Should we stop with Sankara at the reduction, or should 
we from this height deduce the nature of the soul as it 
appears in the eyes of God. Sankara has never under- 
taken this deduction. He only wanted to know what the 
soul was in its foundation and principle. But what the 
soul was in itself considered as the consequence of its 
principle, he never tried to understand. And the reason 
why he did not is obvious. He had to deal with a pan- 
theistic and even an atheistic world. Now, such a world 
when brought within the light of absolute Reality 
necessarily dissolves itself and returns to God its absolute 
term of reference. This is why the reduction that reveals 
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the nothingness of the world inevitably imposes itself. 
But how could Sankara deduce from God, who contains 
the world modo eminenti, a pantheistic or an atheistic 
world? The task is impossible, and Sankara left it. 
Hence he treats the world as a superimposition on God, 
It does not come from God, it is added to Him from out- 
side, and since God cannot increase and diminish, it must 
be an illusion, explain this illusion as you may, or do not 
explain it at all, it does not matter. 

Now let us adhere to this method of Sankara, accord- 
ing to which Reality is only apprehended from the angle 
of this reduction. 

Of what kind is the God to whom we are led in the 
reduction process? Brahma, and Brahma as Sankara 
describes it. Brahma is God containing the world and 
the soul modo eminenti ; that means not only in the way of 
the soul and the way of the world, but in the way of God 
in absolute absorption. 

Now this reduction is all right, and our philosophy can 
take over the conception of Brahma without misgiving. 

But is this Brahma not indeterminate? It is and 
should be. If God contains all reality in His own way, 
He abstracts from the way in which this reality contains 
itself, and with regard to this determinate reality—note 
the secundum quid—God is indeterminate. But is it an 
indetermination of emptiness ? By no means. It contains 
the content of the world in a concrete form, that of 
identity. God, therefore, is in an infinite way what 
the world is, or, better, of what appears in the world. 
He is the indetermination of plenitude.* But is not 
Brahma thus impersonal? In the reduction of the 
world to God, impersonality is not sufficiently brought 
out. God reveals His personality especially in being for 
us, in taking up our ideal, in loving it and realizing it. 
Now this aspect is not treated in Sankara otherwise than 

* According to Sankara, Reality is Being and Awareness. In God 
these attributes are identical, in the world they are opposed since in the world 
of being, unconscious nature is opposed to the world of awareness, the con- 
scious souls. Hence God has all that appears in the world, ~~ and Aware- 
ness, but not in the form of opposition and finitude, but in that of identity and 


infinity. God therefore is infinitely more real than the world and, in a way, 
infinitely different from the way in which the world exists. 
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in the ascent to God, where the wrong personality of a 
God correlated to the world is gradually loosened till it 
gives way wholesale. But the unrelated personality of 
God is not denied by Sankara. God is personality which 
swallows up all our assumed absolute personality, that 1s 
true, and in this sense impersonal and unrelated. But 
that personality of God by which God refers Himself to 
us by referring ourselves to Him, if ignored by Sankara, 
is not denied. We may go further and assert that this 
personality is contained within the scope of the system. 
For God is set forth as perfect along the line of self- 
ness, interiority, and awareness, which points to absolute 
personality as absolute. 

We have therefore to perfect the system by bringing 
out its implications. But it is useless to repeat the 
assertions of the theosophist and the rationalist that 
Sankara proclaims God to be impersonal and abstract. 

But is God not set forth by Sankara as unknowable, 
as the absolute Silence? He is; our knowledge of Him 
is reduced to analogical knowledge. If we want our 
knowledge to coincide with the cognitio propria of God, 
and to know God as He knows Himself in the light of 
His own self-consciousness, we shall face the absolute 
Silence and Darkness. 

Our method now becomes clearer. We want to 
collocate within our system the discoveries of Hindu 
speculation. The all-important notion of Brahma fits the 
frame to a nicety. We have, however, to view it with 
the additional light that it borrows from this very colloca- 
tion. Its meaning becomes organic in our system. We 
not only see it as the summit of Reality, but also in its 
slope towards the valleys of finitude ; we not only discover 
it as a principle of reduction, but also as a principle of 
deduction. 

Now let us pass to the notion of maya and set forth its 
Catholic interpretation. Is it wrong to say that the world 
is unreal? No. Sankara is right, the world he calls 
unreal and even illusory, is so, and rightly calledso. It is 
not the world that we deduce from God as a perfect image 
of His glory which Sankara calls unreal, but the world of 
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reduction, and how could this world be reduced to God so 
as to be nothing itself if it were real on its own account ? 
For it is that world which is unreal on its own account 
which Sankara declares to be unreal. 

The world is real on its own account if it can add some- 
thing to the Divine Reality. Now the world as it was 
explained by Hindu tradition was such a world. For it 
was said that God by three parts subsists in Himself and 
by the remaining fourth part becomes the world. God 
therefore possesses three-fourths of a reality and the 
world the remaining one-fourth. Now Sankara maintains 
that such a world is unreal, and is quite right. It is a 
world added to God from outside, it is a superimposition. 
But is it not said that this world comes from God, since 
the souls issue from Him like sparks from a well-lit fire? 
This issue does not improve the matter, for it remains 
an expansion of God into finitude, and destroys God's 
absoluteness, since it connects Him with passivity and 
privation and submits Him to eternal change. We 
cannot deny the existence of the world, and hence we must 
say that God transforms Himself, but since it is impossible 
we must add “as it were,”’ and finally avow “ not at all.” 
Sankara is right. A God who exists in the form of the 
world and a world that exists in the form of God, a pan- 
theistical world, although but for one-fourth so, is a world 
constructed from outside and superimposed on God. If 
we bring it within the light of Reality, it cannot but vanish, 
for it cannot stand the all-destroying fire of absoluteness. 

In a general way the world is unreal, when it is assumed 
to have an unrelated reality, and Sankara never maintained 
anything else. He is right, and entirely right. 

But the world is unreal if looked at from yet another 
side. Explain selfishness as you like, it is a fact that the 
selfish man behaves as if he were his own principle and 
his own end and his own providence. The world cannot 
exist without its incessant relation to God, and yet the 
selfish world can live and go on, acting all the time in 
opposition to this fact. This world is but a dream, and 
at the awakening of the last judgement it has to confess to 
its illusory character. Now the theory of karma and 
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transmigration is based on selfishness ; for the souls are 
conceived as being their own principle and end and their 
own providence by the deed. If God be introduced 
within this scheme, it is only as a constitutional monarch 
subscribing to all the decrees of the souls. This world 
was declared to be an illusion by Sankara. It is super- 
imposed on God, since it constructs on God an ideal 
which He has to accept from outside. But does not 
religion consider God as delivering from the Samsara by 
grace? But it is a deliverance from an illusion and 
nothing else. God does not reorganize the world’s dis- 
harmony, but withdraws its very basis. 

Quite true. All morality and religion must be intent 
on the realization of the divine ideal, and if they want to 
realize an independent ideal, it is an illusion. Therefore 
we are not shocked when Sankara tells us that morality 
and religion must disappear if we want to reach God. 
All morality and religion, based either on the indepen- 
dence of souls or on a correlation of them with God, must 
disappear and give way to the morality and religion that 
are due to the unrelated and independent God. 

A last point remains to be settled. What is the use 
of knowing Reality as the reduction process shows it to be? 
Sankara maintains that this knowledge constitutes the 
attainment of our last end. When we know God and 
ourselves in God, in the way of God, we have reached the 
goal. But does this knowledge not deprive us of our 
world, of our own soul, as it is in itself, and even of God 
in so far as he is conceived to initiate and direct the world 
evolution by His correlated almightiness and omniscience ! 
It does, and it ought to. For our soul and our world 
must lose everything that gives them even the appear- 
ance of independence and self-sufficiency, and God must 
lose everything that in one way or other expands Him 
in the world. 

But is it true that we can get an intuition of God as 
containing everything in His own way?’ Does this 
process of reduction lead to Reality and to the awareness 
of it? We say that the conviction that God contains 
everything in His own way may become so vivid that it 
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mimics an intuition. The insistence on meditation and 
reflection shows us that Sankara does not discard the meta- 
physical light of reason. We must, however, admit that 
there is more in the intuition which Sankara sets forth as 
bringing us back to God. He thinks that at the back- 
ground of our soul there arises the absolute awareness 
identical with being, and blots out even our individual 
consciousness. The content of this intuition is truth 
itself, but the psychological fact remains a difficulty. It 
has to be interpreted by Catholic philosophy, which has 
a scientific account of the mystical processes. The 
mystics insist much on the reduction of all that is to 
God, and know of the dazzling darkness of the absolute 
summits. Moreover, they insist more on the reduction 
than on the deduction; for it seems that the normal 
consciousness lays too much emphasis on the deduction, 
and is more intent on the way God is for us than on 
that we have to be for God. But one thing is sure: 
we should praise Sankara that he has taught the world 
entire self-sacrifice for God, that he was ready to lose 
his soul in God without any reward and without any 
return. 

At bottom the theory of absorption in God presupposes 
a love of God for His own sake, and this should be 
recognized ; for the conviction of this fact will give to 
these theories a vitality that will always remain. 

The theory, however, is incomplete. We must lose 
our soul to regain it, and hence our philosophy comes in, 
in order to teach the Indians, ready to lose their soul in 
God, the way to save it in God. 

The Indians tell us that we have nothing to teach them. 
It remains true that we have not to teach them the way 
of self-sacrifice, but the way of self-conquest. They tell 
us that we have to identify ourselves with God, but they 
do not know how God has identified Himself with us. 
He has identified Himself with us by making us His 
images, by becoming man; He has identified Himself 
with our sins, and to finish all He has identified Himselt 
with our reward and crown. But this subject would lead 
us too far, yet it shows that we have much to teach the 
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Indians. But we cannot blame them for not knowing it, 
and cannot pride ourselves on our knowledge ; for God 
has told us the way He has identified Himself with us, 
and human reason never could find out by itself to what 
extent God is for us, since we are called to live His own 
divine life. We disappear in God in order to revive 
according to the plan of universal and supernatural 
harmony, when God will be All in All. 

This short exposition shows that we can admit all that 
Sankara admits as true. We, moreover, discover the true 
Indian bent of mind—the insistence of a complete self- 
effacement before God. And this one example shows us 
that, if we can find the foundation of our philosophy in 
Hinduism, a good deal of the superstructure can be found 
there likewise. And, indeed, to mention but Ramanuyja, 
he provides us with a theory of the ideal world which 
naturally follows on the theory of the unrelated God as 
set forth in Sankara. It remains that the real world does 
not get its due in Vedantism. But this shortcoming is 
due to the ignorance of creatio ex nihilo, and has to be 
introduced into Indian philosophy as it had to be intro- 
duced into Greek philosophy. 

P. JOHANNS, S.J. 
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HERE is more than one way in which a man of 

genius may be misunderstood. It has fallen to the 
lot of some such men to live and to die, almost unknown, 
to adore art as an austere and tormenting mistress, to fight 
for her and not to reckon the charges, to toil and to count on 
no tangible reward; to die in poverty, obscure, friendless, 
unacknowledged. But this i is a very tolerable fate com- 
pared with that of the man who is known indeed, but 
misknown; who is celebrated, but only for his lesser values. 
Franz Liszt, one of the most “romantic” figures of our 
excellent and romantic nineteenth century, has suffered, 
to a singular degree, this distortion of praise. His 
picturesque figure, his “ Florentine” profile, as George 
Sand called it, his incredible virtuosity on the piano, his 
eloquent face, the whispers—or more—about his fantastic 
love affairs, the glamour of his very noble friendships— 
all these combined with a literally enchanting personality 
to obscure, even to hide altogether, the genuine musician, 
“un des créateurs les plus putssants, un des initiateurs les 
plus hardis de son siécle, le serviteur peut-étre le plus 
généreux et le plus désinteressé, et sans doute Dintelligence 
4 la fois la plus lucide, la plus pénétrante et la plus large 
qwait jamais recontré Part musicale,” as M. Chantavoine 
calls him. 

This estimate of Liszt’s position as a creator of music 
may, very possibly, be considered as excessive, but there 
can be little doubt that he has been vastly underestimated. 
It was the virtuoso, rather than the musician, who drew 
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crowds to every great concert-hall in Europe and then 
intoxicated them, as with some heady and splendid wine. 
Liszt, at the piano, was no less than a magician or a king. 
Some strange savour of immortality hung always about 
him. 

But a misrepresentation far more lamentable has befallen 
this extraordinary man. Its precise scope is summed up 
in the fact that a rather poor translation into English of 
M. Guy de Pourtalés’ Vie de Franz Liszt (Paris, 1927) 
has the even poorer title of “ Franz Liszt: the Man of 
Love.” Now, even had we no better authority than M. 
Guy de Pourtalés, we should recognize, without any 
difficulty at all, the heavy injustice implied. Of Liszt, 
more than perhaps of any other man, was the saying true: 
On subit Pamour. It is abundantly true that some of the 
pages of his life are soiled, nay, stained. A Marie 
d’Agoult, a Carolyne von Sayn-Wittgenstein, and, alas! 
others pass before us, fateful and sorrowful women, 
destined, each of them according to her capacity, to have 
her heart broken. In that fate, it may be, they found 
salvation. But to Liszt, his half-demonic power over the 
hearts of women was a thing of small moment—almost 
it seems that it dismayed him. Potent half-unwilling 
magnet to hapless iron, sought for but seldom seeking, 
faithful to something in love that belonged perhaps to 
only one of his passionate lovers, he had always his own 
world apart, where his luminous wings could beat and 
sweep at their pleasure; he had instincts for which the 
world has no intelligible name and convictions that lay upon 
him, heavy as frost and far deeper than any merely natural 
life. To call Liszt a man of prayer may easily sound like 
an unpleasant paradox, yet it hits as near the truth as any 
half-truth is likely to go. In spite of all, through all, in 
some sense because of all the heavy and violent rhythms 
of life, his soul held two radical attachments: one to 
Caroline de Saint-Cricq, “chaste and pure,” he said, “as 
the alabaster of holy vessels”; the other, profound indeed, 
but too often obscured, to Christ and to Him crucified. 
If sanctity lay far from his various nature, assuredly the 
love of sanctity did not. 
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I 


Franz Liszt was born in Hungary, at Raiding, near 
Oedenburg, on October 22, 1811. It was the year of a 
blazing comet. Adam Liszt, his father, was overseer to 
Prince Nicolas Esterhazy, and the plain house at Raiding 
where Franz was born stood, alone of its kind, looking 
over the huts of peasants and out on to the dream-like 
Hungarian plains. Adam Liszt was a good musician, and 
Prince Nicolas, who loved music, had Joseph Haydn as 
his chapel-master and Hummel as friend and protégé. 
Franz, a very fragile child, grew to the mature age of six 
and then declared himself. His father had been playing 
a Concerto of Ries on the piano, and the little boy had 
listened, enchained and enchanted, while the wraith-like 
sounds were born and floated away from the strange box 
of a piano. He fled to the garden afterwards, the better 
to keep them clear in his heart and memory, and then, in the 
evening, sang them over to his father, precisely and exactly 
in tune. ‘JI want to learn music,” said the excited child. 
“Well, and when you have learnt music, what do you want 
to be?” asked his father. ‘ That!” said the boy, pointing 
to a picture of Beethoven. The next day Adam Liszt gave 
his son the first music lesson of his life. At the end of 
ten days he had no doubts left; Franz was a born music- 
maker, even a prodigy. His father therefore taught him 
with infinite attention, finding every day sorne new gift 
in his son; his mother read him fairy-tales and—what he 
greatly preferred—the Lives of the Saints. 

Raiding, a lonely village in a plain of vast distances, lay 
away from the roads of the known world, but in summer 
hordes of gipsies camped outside it, a dark wandering 
people steeped in immemorial tradition. They shod the 
peasants’ horses, sold them charms, mended their pots and 
pans and baskets. But in the evening, by firelight and 
torchlight, the gipsy women, clad in their silken shawls, 
danced and sang the ancient songs that are wild as the 
wind and have neither beginning nor end, while the men 
clashed upon rude cymbals or swung the bow over their 
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violins. The little Franz, his eyes on fire, listened— 
listened and never forgot. 

When he was nine, Adam Liszt was, so far, satisfied 
with his prodigy. He had learnt to read music and to 
write it; he improvised with grace and ease; his little 
slender hands had already command of a notable technique. 
At Oedenburg, for the benefit of a poor and blind musician, 
Franz appeared at his first concert; he played the Ries 
Concerto in B major and gave, as an encore, his own 
variations on well-known melodies. The torrent of 
applause, of high emotion, of enthusiasm that was to flow 
about Franz all his life, was loosed now for the first time 
upon the nine-year-old pianist. Some time afterwards 
their lordships Apponyi, Amadeus, Szapary, Viczay, and 
Esterhazy opened their purses and promised 600 Austrian 
florins a year to help the child to a worthy education in 
music. Adam Liszt, therefore, in the end of 1820, took 
his son to Vienna. 

Franz now began to learn from great men. Charles 
Czerny, having been persuaded to hear him play Beethoven, 
said gravely, “ You could become a greater pianist than 
any of us,” and consented to give him lessons . . . ata 
guelder an hour. But at the twelfth lesson he refused all 
guelders, saying that his pupil’s progress was a sufficient 
reward. If the pupil, indeed, worked with a kind of 
inspired diligence, Czerny also was indefatigable as a 
master and unbendingly stern. When the nervous child 
wept over a passage which he had been made to repeat 
twenty times in succession, Czerny retired to the window 
with his pipe, but returned—inexorable. He could not 
bestow genius, but, when genius fell into his hands, he 
knew how to treat it. Antonio Salieri, who in his day 
had taught Beethoven, was master of harmony and com- 
position to Franz; the keen old Italian taught him to read 
instrumental music and practised him in his talent for 
improvisation. 

After eighteen months of study, Franz appeared at a 
concert. In that December of 1822 he played to the 
fastidious Viennese public Hummel’s Concerto in G minor 
and improvised on a theme taken from Beethoven. 
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Thunders of applause greeted the young player; a Viennese 
critic even wrote solemnly in the daily paper: “ Est Deus in 
nobis.” It was Adam Liszt, however, who drank the cup 
of triumph. Franz was indifferent, even impatient, and 
had but one desire—to know Beethoven, to play to him. 
But Beethoven, deaf, poor, farouche, and neglected—for 
Vienna was just then crazed about Italian music and had 
taken Rossini as its god—was meditating, in an obscure 
lodging, over the Ninth Symphony and abhorred the very 
name of child-prodigy. He came grimly, however, one 
evening to hear Franz play at the Redoutensaal; his great 
melancholy face became charged with a fiery interest as the 
boy played his Hummel; at the end he almost leapt upon 
the platform to take Franz in his arms and kiss his forehead. 
After this, Adam determined to take his son to Paris—to 
Paris and the Conservatoire. 

In that year of 1823 Cherubini was directing the famous 
Conservatoire, and he was adamant about the rule which 
excluded anyone not of French blood. Franz burst into 
tears at the decision. But “le petit Liszt” soon became 
famous, even without the Conservatoire behind him. He 
learnt French; he played in famous houses—those of the 
Duchesse de Berry and the Duc d’Orléans; he wrote a light 
opera, gave concerts even in London. George IV invited 
him to Windsor. At only thirteen years old he had become 
a public character, and his time was never properly his own. 
His father, his ambitious father, took upon himself the rdle 
of impresario; and the receipt of 2,000 francs as the pro- 
ceeds of one concert did not tend to diminish the number 
of engagements arranged for Franz. 

The boy was not robust, and the nervous strain of the 
life he led was heavy. Each morning he went to Mass, 
‘ finding in that hour of recollection an oasis of peace. He 
had a quasi-religious devotion to his art, combined with 
an artistic devotion to his religion, but that was far from 
being the whole story. He read the Imitation of Christ, 
and his heart burned; the Lives of the unearthly desert 
Saints, and he divined something of their quest. Was 
holiness, after all, the best of all arts? The idea of the 
priesthood filled his mind, and he spoke of it ardently to 
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his father. Adam, at first dumbfounded, spoke later on 
weighty decisive words: ‘ You belong to art, my son, not 
to the Church.” Vehemently, he cleared his son’s room 
of all books of devotion, but guessed, maybe, that Franz 
procured them again secretly and read them in the dead 
ghost-like hours when the house slept. The boy now took 
up a life of rather too austere devotion. The morning and 
the evening light saw him on his knees in some church; 
he fasted several days in the week, and took up some 
practices of penance; he thought he saw, as in some waking 
dream, his patron, St. Francis of Paul, walking the waves 
of a dark sea, with the word Caritas written in fire upon the 
hanging clouds. But before long he had fainting fits, and 
the doctor ordered Boulogne and an entire repose. 

At Boulogne Adam Liszt fell ill, grew worse, died. 
Before the end, in a respite from pain, he spoke: ‘“ My 
son, I am leaving you quite alone, but your talents should 
make the future safe. You are good and you have intel- 
ligence. But for you I dread the influence of women; 
they will assail your life and rule it.” After the funeral 
at Boulogne, Franz and his mother came back to Paris. 
Then he went to his Confessor, this tall boy of sixteen, 
and asked him, with complete simplicity, to explain the 
meaning of his father’s words. 


IT 


Madame Liszt had now to look to her son for her main 
support. They took a modest apartment at 7 bis Rue 
Montholon, and Franz sold his fine piano to pay for the 
furnishing. He began to give lessons in music, and found 
them eagerly demanded. Among others, Madame de 
Saint-Cricq, whose husband was Minister 1n the Martignac 
Cabinet, greatly desired his tuition for her daughter 
Caroline, a girl of seventeen; and the boy and girl, set in 
the odd relationship of master and pupil, fell quite naturally 
in love with each other. They went from music to poetry 
and from poetry to a starry passion that both were to 
remember all their troubled lives. Madame de Saint-Cricq, 
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romantic and loving, said: “If they love each other, let 
them be happy.” But she died too soon, and Caroline’s 
father, not unnaturally, dismissed the young musician, with 
a rather contemptuous gesture. A Minister of State could 
do no less. Later Caroline, carrying “death in her soul,” 
as she truly said, was married to M. d’Artigaux, who had 
a considerable property near Pau. She was to write to 
Liszt long afterwards: ‘The book of my fate is written 
in such dark lines! ... I cannot yet really say fiat voluntas, 
and that should be the only word of our lives.” But she 
also wrote: “ Not through what the world calls bliss do 
we go to God. One comes at last . . . to love and bless 
the Cross.” 

M. l’Abbé Bardin, Franz’s Confessor, was surprised by 
a visit from his young penitent on the very evening when 
M. de Saint-Cricq had politely disembarrassed himself 
from a domestic difficulty. The boy was white as ashes, 
and, shaking violently, the young man was bitterly wounded 
in his pride. ‘Let me be a priest!” he implored. The 
Abbé perhaps smiled, but assuredly he sighed. ‘Serve 
God and His Church by your music,” he said, not unwisely 
and not unkindly. Franz despaired of life. 

After a crisis of the emotions, the divine intellect turns 
to its work, and is likely to find in its depths an extreme 
hunger. For when the heart has asked its excruciating 
questions, growing to fuller dimensions and wider powers 
in the process, the mind must keep a similar desperate pace 
and grow also. Franz, hardly as yet able to give many 
lessons, though poverty pressed, read avidly, read every- 
thing at once. Chateubriand, Pascal, Hugo, Lamartine, 
Montaigne, Kant, Lamennais, Constant, Sénancour came, 
like new planets, swimming into his intellectual ken; he 
sat among them all—his silent eloquent friends; he read 
them, leaning on the window-sill above the populous street. 
At the piano he sat also, at times, putting to music the lines 


of Hugo: 


“ Reste 4 la Pauvreté, reste a la solitude, 
Et ne fais étude que de |’éternité.” 


From this congenial contemplation he was roused by the 
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revolution of 1830 and by the tocsin from Notre Dame. 
He rushed, not to the window, but to the piano, and 
sketched out a “Symphony of Revolution.” Madame Liszt 
said quaintly, but paver fp “The cannon have cured 
him.” And, in fact, he was cured. 

Roused completely from his ghost-like apathy, Franz 
flew to politics, to philosophy, to—what else ?>—the philo- 
sophy of politics, and, at this precise moment, there came 
to Paris the extraordinary man who was to rouse him 
efficiently and permanently to a sense of the “divine 
mission” of his own art of music. That being was the 
violinist Paganini. Franz, receptive but deeply and 
sombrely critical, sat and listened to that ‘ demonic” 
performer. Full of ideas of a “ mission,” he thought that 
he divined in Paganini “un moi monstrueux,” without 
contact with men, an arid personality capricious and violent, 
master of an art that functioned in a sort of moral vacuum. 
Thoughtfully, Franz summed up the judgement that served 
him all his life: the artist was not to be “un dieu solitaire 
et triste’; no—he had it clear, his tessera: “ Génie oblige.” 

And so the singular and humane genius that was Franz 
Liszt began again to give concerts and to play—Beethoven. 
The great master had died recently; his music was more 
than ever unpopular; even Cherubini had said, “ Cela me 
fait éternuer.” But Franz was faithful to the high genius 
of the dead which, once for all, he had recognized; the 
Parisians must “ learn music,” and the young, if no longer 
“petit,” Liszt had no doubt that he could teach them. 
About this time, too, he met De Lamennais, and took him 
for guide and friend, if not for philosopher, going often to 
La Chénaie, “that oasis in the midst of the steppes of 
Brittany,” and hanging on the lips of its austere and fiery 
master. He heard still more here of the divine mission 
of art, of the artist’s priestly function as between God and 
men; the young man began to see in his chosen career a 
true, if limited, sacerdotiunm. Much at the same time, 
he met Berlioz, and was moved to his musical depths by 
the Symphonie Fantastique; it was to him the first revela- 
tion of descriptive music. To complete a trinity of 
ineffaceable impressions, there was Chopin with his 
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vaporous, exotic, aristocratic genius. Franz found in him 
the other half of his own soul. And then on one evening, 
laden and leaden with fate, he met at Chopin’s apartment 
George Sand, Eugéne Delacroix, Heine, Meyerbeer, 
Mickawicz, and—the Comtesse d’Agoult. The young 
musician was fairly launched in the intellectual world of 
Paris. Of this time he wrote: 


“Vion esprit et mes doigts travaillent comme deux damnés ; 
Homeére, la Bible, Platon, Locke, Byron, Hugo, Lamartine, 
Chateaubriand, Beethoven, Bach, Hummel, Mozart, Weber sont 
tous a l’entour de moi. Je les étude, les médite, les dévore avec 
fureur ; de plus, je travaille quatre a cing heures d’exercises (terces, 
sixtes, octaves, tremolos, notes repétés, cadences, etc.). Ah! 
pourvu que je ne devienne pas fou, tu retrouveras un artiste en 
moi.’ 


It was at Chopin’s apartment, as has been said, that Franz 
met by chance Marie d’Agoult. She was the daughter of 
the Conte de Flavigny, a noble émigré, and a German 
mother. She had been very well educated and equally 
badly trained; she was finely and classically beautiful, fair 
and very tall; her intelligence required what her heart could 
never carry out; always her own heroine, she had no true 
capacity for any heroic rdle. She had married Charles 
d’Agoult, a cavalry Colonel twenty years her elder. Marie, 
now twenty-eight years of age, had three children and a 

ood house, and, being rich as well as handsome, had 
gathered round her enough of the intelligentsia of Paris 
to form a respectable salon. In her house at the corner 
of Rue de Beaune, she reigned somewhat elaborately as the 
“Corinne du Quai Malaquais.” On one fine day, there- 
fore, Berlioz brought Franz to one of her receptions, and 
he came, at twenty-two, into a poison-laden atmosphere. 

Stirred by the ground-swell of the Revolution, the French 
“romantics” were now giving their attention to the 
always over-discussed subject of “ love ” and—incidentally 
—marriage. ‘“L’homme libre” and “la femme libre” 
figured largely in their programmes; George Sand was the 
priestess of a cult of erotics, freshly hashed up and newly 
seasoned. ‘* Love” because it was love became virtuous, 
even sacred; dead love alone had the taint of sin, and should 
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at once be done away with and replaced. A “grande 
passion,” therefore, was always its own justification and 
“était plus fort que moi” the perfect defence. Marie 
d’Agoult had, for some time, greatly desired for herself a 
“ srande passion ”; indeed, she was very weary of marriage, 
and, prompt to her desire, came a tall young genius, ardent 
and unspoilt, six years her junior. She tried, with practised 
deliberation, to enslave him; Franz recoiled, and left off 
for months his visits to her salon. Then he came again, 
and was often to be found, making music, at her receptions. 
This time, however, he felt himself to be so seriously 
attracted that he took refuge at La Chénaie, where 
Lamennais doubtless received him with kindness. On his 
return to Paris, Franz read Leone Leoni, by George Sand, 
a story of rank passion, and gave it also to Marie. The 
poison worked now to some purpose. There followed the 
illness and death of the little Luison, Marie’s six-year-old 
daughter, and Franz, awestruck, repentant, and humiliated, 
determined to break the bonds of illusion and to leave Paris 
for good. Marie said hardily that she would come with 
him. Franz not only opposed this plan even with violence, 
but went to Madame de Flavigny, Marie’s mother, as well 
as to her Confessor, Abbé de Gueéry, entreating him to 
prevent at all costs any attempt at so ruinous and criminal a 
step. De Lamennais also expostulated with her. Presently 
Madame de Flavigny and her daughter went to Basle, 
where Liszt also found himself; and Marie, now become 
ungovernable, ordered one morning the whole of her 
luggage to be carried to his hotel and—followed it herself. 
The story, assuredly, has little of dignity to recommend it. 

Franz, with lamentable “ correctness »—he had learned 
the unfortunate word in Paris—accepted the situation, and, 
although Paris raged about what it called his “abduction ” 
of Marie, he won from that lady’s brother the well-meant 
encomium, “ Liszt isa man of honour.” The years—there 
were ten years—of the so-called “grande passion” were 
spent largely at Geneva, where Franz taught music at the 
Conservatoire and Marie gathered to herself a rather 
shabby and furtive salon. ‘Si nous étions Protestants!” 
he said to her one day in irony, meaning that in that case 
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marriage, after divorce, would have been open to them, 
but he received the rather astonishing reply, “ La Contesse 
d’Agoult ne sera jamais Madame Liszt.” Three children 
were born—Blandine, Cosima, and a boy, Daniel. The 
parents travelled considerably, quarrelled deeply rather than 
often, and—life went on. 

In music, these were Franz’s years of virtuosity, of fire, 
of enchantment. A curious instrumental duel, in Paris, 
between him and the Viennese pianist Thalberg was 
summed up by a witty woman : “ Thalberg is the first pianist 
in the world, but Liszt is the only one!” Franz made now 
his marvellous transcriptions of Schubert, Mendelssohn, 
Bach, Beethoven for the piano, or rather for his piano, 
since at that time few pianists could have even attempted 
to execute his work. But the piano under those wonderful 
hands became an entire orchestra. It was swept by incom- 
parable storms of sound; it lamented like the desert winds; 
it sang with the vox humana; it dripped magical dew of 
laughter. The human hand did now what never in history 
it had done before, and a new mode of scoring had to be 
invented to give it adequate scope. Schubert said of 
Franz’s Etudes upon the Caprices of Paganini: “II n’y 
avait que cinque pianists au monde qui fussent capables de 
les exécuter.” It is probable, says Calvocoressi, that Franz 
was not only the greatest pianist ever known, but matchless 
also as an improvisatore. Berlioz spoke finely of “ces 
chants infinis naissant sous les doigts de Liszt.” 

Europe was avid to hear these songs that had the savour 
of infinity, and a series of brilliant concerts made Franz 
one of the most famous men of his time. Tall and very 
thin, with hair falling loosely about his face and neck, with 
a countenance as of pale fire, with eyes that changed 
significantly at every fresh mood, abrupt in speech, forceful 
in character, Franz had but to walk to the piano and he 
magnetized his audience. When he sat down, he passed 
his hand over his hair, his look became fixed and quiet, 
and, lost in his thought, he began to play. Said the poet 
Saphir: “ Liszt ne connait pas de régles, pas de formes, 
pas de style; il les creé.” ‘Seul de son espéce” was the 
verdict of another great pianist, Clara Wieck. 
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In 1839 Franz travelled to Rome, but already Italy had 
laid upon him her spell of enchantment. ‘ Toujours,” he 
had said, “‘le mal de l’Italie sera le mal des belles Ames”; 
but Rome was to him, quite literally, a revelation. In 
company with the painter Ingres, at that time Director of 
the French School at Rome, Franz visited the imperial 
ruins of the city, lingered in the galleries, dreamed in the 
cypress gardens, and wandered in the splendid baroque 
churches, feeling, as he said, that within him “tout un 
mystére de poéste S'accomplit.” In fact, his whole genius 
was enriched, matured, deepened down to that place where 
pain lies, always ready. He wrote to Berlioz: “ L’art se 
revélait 4 mot dans son universitalité et son unité. Le 
sentiment pénétrait chaque jour davantage de la relation 
cachée qui untt les euvres de génie. Raphael et Michel- 
Ange me faissaient mieux comprendre Mozart et Beethoven; 
Jean de Pise, Fra Beato, Francia m’explicaient Allegri, 
Marcello, Palestrina; Titien et Rossini me paraissaient 
comme deux astres de rayons semblables. La Colisée et 
le Campo Santo ne sont pas st étrangers qu’on ne pense 
ala Symphonie heroique et au Requiem. Dante a trouvé 
son expression pittoresque dans Orcagna et Michel-Ange; 
il trouvera peut-étre son expression musicale dans le 
Beethoven de Vavenir.” We are not to deny intelligence 
to this transcendental criticism. 

Marie d’Agoult saw the “grande passion” falling to 
dull ashes. ‘“ La Contesse d’Agoult,” whose egoism, whose 
thirst for unwholesome experience, whose flair for fashion 
even had unleashed her mediocre passion, had no appetite 
for sacrifice. For Liszt, his art was life itself; for her, 
unless it meant her own glory as well as his, it was the 
enemy. The Roman palaces opened eagerly to him: it 
was cold and dreary in her small apartment; he was sought 
after, she was the shadow in the shabby and stained back- 
ground. Presently he was in Vienna, Pressbourg, Pesth, 
the object of an enthusiasm that bordered on idolatry; 
20,000 people made him a torchlight procession; men 
carried him aloft, women piled flowers about him. But 
Marie was writing in her journal: “ Notre vie, c’est la tour 
de Pise; nous la voulons droite et haute; mats tout a coup 
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la terrain sur lequel nous batissons vient a s’effondrer.” 
Coldly, acidly, she upbraided him; she had desired at least 
—at least!—to be his Beatrice. He had his bitter reply: 
“ But it takes a Dante to invent a Beatrice, and the real 
ones all die at eighteen.” In public, however, he was 
invariably correct; at Count d’Orsay’s house in London, 
for instance: “My opinion of Madame d’Agoult? If 
that lady suggested that I should throw myself out of the 
window, I should do so with pleasure.” But, as has been 
excellently said, “ les condamnés au bonheur ” soon come to 
hate each other. Meanwhile, there were the endless concerts, 
the unending triumphs—all rising like a salt estranging 
sea between them, a sea of incalculable waves. Marie, 
gradually, delicately, prepared Paris for her re-entry into 
something of her own life there; she wrote considerably 
under the name of “ Daniel Stern”; she took her bearings 


with consummate skill. The rupture came in its due time.* 
M. G. CHADWICK. 


* Marie d’Agoult returned to Paris and to something of a political and 
literary salon. In her romance Nélida she told, thinly veiled, the story of her 
life, with herself as heroine and Liszt as villain. She died in 1879. and was 
buried according to the rites of the “liberal’’ Protestant Church, for which 
she had abandoned her faith. Liszt said: ‘“* Short of hypocrisy, I would not 
weep more for her death than for her life.” 


(To be continued.) 
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Art. 6.—A STUDY IN CAUSATION 


La Storia d'Italia dal 1871 al 1915. Scritti di Storia Letter- 
aria e politica. Vol. XXII. By Benedetto Croce. Published 
by J. Laterza and Sons, Bari. 1928. 


HE term, a study in causation, applies advisedly alike 
to the authorship of La Storia dItalia dal 1871 al 
1915 and to the success which has attended the publica- 
tion of Croce’s latest pronouncement. The place of 
best sellership accorded to the sober-minded historian- 
philosopher’s work suggests that very causation of ideas 
in the reader; not always expected from the general public. 
The succés de librairie was the more notable that, given 
Signor Croce’s conspicuous output in recent years, work 
of durable value in the field of Italian letters, the appeal 
of his name, due it may be to an Olympian aloofness in 
the years of the nation’s travail, had shrunk to a measure 
of respectful attention even among the Intelligentsia. 
Their tribute was paid to the thinker who had evolved a 
system of speculative thought and formulated a method of 
his own, whereby thought and action were to be brought 
into a true historic perspective. The general reader found 
Crocean principles something of a puzzle, and, as a wag 
put it, fraught with the logic of after-wit. Hence the 
analysis of events in History, so to say with one foot upon 
the threshold and the other in its halls, could not but prove 
provocative and informing at once. Several editions of 
La Storia d’Italia were called for in a few months, and the 
storm of invective raised by the Press thus also pointed 
the moral of causation. Controversialists of all political 
hues rushed into the fray to impugn Signor Croce’s claim 
to impartial judgement, and they called in question the 
fairness, let alone the truth to life, of character portrayals— 
to mention here only Crispi, Giolitti,and D’Annunzio—not 
less than the author’s analysis of occurrences the actuality 
of which was not open to opinion. 
This unprecedented combination of interest and animad- 
version is accounted for by Signor Croce’s foreword to the 
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Storia. The historian is at pains to stress his purpose “ to 
write the story of Italy ae the achievement of statal 
union—that 1s to say not as a chronicle such as the number 
that have already covered the field, and not as a narrative 
with a tendency one way or another, but as the essay to 
place events in their outward relationship (nesso oggettivo), 
and so to trace them back to their recondite origin.” 
Signor Croce stated his reason for the date chosen to close 
his survey, with the postulate that war and post-war events 
lie upon the politician, have not reached the historian’s 
plane, and, it may be, never will. But his readers did not 
choose to dissociate the scientific twofold personality 
claimed by Croce, historian and Psychologist; their judge- 
ment by implication was unmistakable. The purpose was 
obvious to the historian’s own age. Signor Croce, in the 
middle years of life, has passed the half-way house. The 
Forty Years On from 1871 are for him active years, the 
source of the first-hand experience he now regards not 
without the melancholy attaching to the way not to be 
trodden once again. His impressionable days open in 
“the years of quiescence, of peace so-called, but which 
disclose their working (moto) and their drama to one who 
does not look for those features only in the noisy conflicts 
and in the events looming big in the public eye, and who 
indeed, before the spectacle of wars and revolutions, looks 
for the true working and the real drama in the mind and 
heart of man.” 

The tale of those years, familiar at first-hand only to 
a few survivors, has reached the majority through the 
necessary channels of political journalism only. Hence the 
historian in Signor Croce has led him to set up landmarks 
for a full survey of a field familiar to him, while the 
psychologist was urged to place his age, so to say, under 
the microscope, and to withdraw the slide at the moment 
when the object under the lens makes a move not prescribed 
by antecedent conditions. Such was the move, the entrance 
of Italy into the war in May, 1915, and the unprecedented 
occurrence colours the concluding sentence of the Croce 
History with, shall we say, misgiving? ‘The part played 
by Italy in the war, and her vicissitudes after the war, does 
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not appertain to our history, and it may be not to any 
history whatsoever.” Such writings upon the wall to be 
interpreted by the reader’s acumen, to give but an instance, 
chronologically speaking accurate, in 1915, when Signor 
Mussolini’s future lay upon the knees of the gods, and his 
appearance in the last chapter is that of a soapbox orator, 
could not fail to rouse feeling. Signor Croce invites 
his readers to study historic happenings in the light of 
their makers’ moral and intellectual upbringing; their 
atmosphere is quickened or dulled by the urge of the 
yesterdays ever thrusting their logic into the morrow 
hidden from all ken. . . . 

The foremost exponent in Italy of the neo-idealist 
school, Signor Croce applies its postulates throughout his 
history. He has thought fit to introduce excerpts from 
the programme set forth in La Critica, his own periodical 
founded in 1902, to establish the historian-psychologist’s 
viewpoint. “A novel and fruitful philosophic move- 
ment,” he notes, “ ought to be grafted upon time-honoured 
idealism, and yet not rest there, nor even be ready to fill 
the framework of that system with a renewed content and 
to introduce certain variants in that system’s formation, 
in the manner designed by Hegel’s Italian disciples. 
Rather, indeed, should it behove neo-idealists to break 
down those ancient limits, to free the potent germs of 
truth, to transplant them into the virgin soil of an ethical 
and intellectually conceived history regarded in the act of 
creation. The movement should adopt all legitimate 
demands . . . making them its own, even if adverse to 
abstract neo-idealist principles; accept primarily incon- 
trovertible facts of knowledge, natural science, and 
mathematical laws outside the formule of abstract philo- 
sophy . . . history to be studied by the light of docu- 
ments and not definable either in the terms of an abstract 
philosophy of history. Moreover,” he avers, “the time 
has gone by together with the passing of theology and her 
mirrors (riflessi) and the waning of transcendental concepts 
for the erection of closed or definitive systems, while 
philosophy can be nothing more than the ceaseless flow of 
solutions for the like incessant new theoretic problems 
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suggested by historic experience, or (as he, Croce, postu- 
lated afterwards) should resolve itself into a methodology 
of history (metodologia della storia) to be kept in perpetual 
being ever revised, and that systematic exigencies—that is 
to say, the logic of close reasoning—shall consist neither 
more nor less than in the coherence of the successive 
settlements (sistemazioni in the sense of phases) singly and 
taken together with their antecedents.” 

This somewhat lengthy statement of Crocean principles 
has been rendered necessary by the historian’s method— 
namely, to face each political decade with its counterpart 
in the spheres of letters and ethics. In those chapters are 
set forth traditions, standards that govern character 
formation, the latter in turn influenced by antecedent 
contingencies. Considerations such as these read as the 
strophe and antistrophe of the chorus of Fate in the drama 
of Forty Years On. Yet withal the curtain does not fall 
upon tragedy; indeed, the reproach levelled at the Crocean 
reading of the signs is that, since for him all history offers 
the identical face seen from varying angles, the result is 
the triumph of the dialectic that harmonizes opposites. 
Croce would reply such is human nature regarded through 
its span of life. And here, too, the Storia d?Italia offers 
us a subtle self-portrayal of Croce himself. The liberalism 
of the nineteenth century is bred in the bone, and its 
urge sets the historian’s course, for since, in M. André 
Chevrillon’s apt aphorism, Phistotre comme la critique est 
avant tout psychologie, Signor Croce is bound to look 
round him with the liberal eye that sees not necessarily 
good in everything, but transiency also in the forms shaped 
by the hour’s experiences. 

The psychologist in Signor Croce could not fail to note 
the wave of despondency, even pessimism, felt at the close 
of the Risorgimento Epic by its makers and handed on to 
their Epigonoi of the March upon Rome. The phase has 
its human aspect, and the picture he traces of pessimism 
unjustified by fact, and contradicted by the event, gains a 
vivid quality from his treatment and penetrating analysis. 
The evolution of Italy through borrowed internationalism 
expressed in the socialism of the eighties and nineties, 
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to yield place after the first few years of the present 
sovereign’s reign to a national spirit under the guise of a 
lusty youngster eager for adventure, is traceable in the 
contrast Croce sets up between the man and the statesman 
in Crispi and Giolitti. The former is venturesome and 
ill-equipped with traditional safeguards, the latter weighted 
by traditions, yet voiding them of their content; oppor- 
tunists both, prime ministers both, dictators of the hour, 
and alike sharing the fate of the people’s scapegoat. 
Croce’s portrayal is admittedly biassed by personal feeling, 
a philosophic antipathy against Crispi, who will see nothing 
but his own personality at stake, and deep personal regard 
for his old chief Giolitti. He thus displays here none of 
that Olympian aloofness so often reproached, but a great 
deal of the emotional feeling which he so stoutly rejects 
from his system and distrusts in others; the bias without 
which, in the opinion of a modern distinguished British 
statesman, history intended to live can neither be made nor 
written. 

Taine judges that “in stated surroundings individuals 
germinate, fructify, or perish in the measure that their 
inbred tendencies are in accord or in discord with the trend 
of their century or their race.” And he goes on to define 
race as the dominant features whereby peoples are dis- 
tinguishable from their neighbours and that the people 
themselves know, so soon as they realize the place they 
are called upon to fill in the scheme of things. In Croce’s 
Opinion, race derives its very existence from traditional 
tendencies, and we find the postulate fully elaborated in the 
history of which it strikes the keynote in 1871. Italy 
until recent yesterdays, and still then the cockpit of Europe, 
its playground also through many generations, had achieved 
a full national consciousness of the race. The outlook 
with its attendant contingencies, however—Cavour, be it 
remembered, had passed away with the vision of a 
prospective union only—was not clear to his surviving 
colleagues. Europe also seemed to regard the new nation 
as the trustee of a heritage common to all civilization 
rather than the heir at long last come into his own. Doubt 
lay over all minds, if not towards the quality, yet in some 
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measure the stability of the Government of Rome; indeed, 
not to be wondered at in view of the expansion of a small 
north Italian state into the dominion over the entire 
peninsula within a brief term of years, absorbing the 
Pontifical State, and claiming for a capital the seat of an 
intangible time-defying, because spiritual, Power. 

Italian unity was not, like that of Germany, grafted 
upon traditional federalism which found a place in the 
new Order. The French Revolution, followed by the 
Napoleonic upheaval, had started the two peoples upon 
their course much in the same period. The course and 
its milestones both differed. The new Germany covered 
most of the Holy Roman Empire from the Rhine to the 
North Sea and the Alpine watershed. What lay to east 
and southward fell to the Napoleonic creation of the 
Austrian Monarchy together with the Italian heritage of 
Charles V’s Empire to form a parallel dominion, its 
dividing-line broken by the tradition of former unity and 
the share in a common language. The German princes 
responded to the call of the race. In Italy the princes, 
excepting the House of Savoy, had remained strangers in 
the land of their adoption; they cast in their lot with a 
policy alien to the race, and its unquestioned ideals and 
denial of these caused their rejection. A like fate overtook 
the officials set in authority in provinces where the national 
spirit proved unquenchable by force. Italian unity was 
thus won single-handed in the peninsula by the House 
of Savoy, yet not so freely from without. French military 
support helped to garner the fruits of victory, but French 
opinion, shared also by other Powers, was not prepared to 
lend countenance to the ultimate step, after the transfer of 
the capital of Italy from Turin to Florence. A nominal 
federalism was mooted as a compromise, the Neo-Guelph 
solution with in its favour as a precedent the outcome of 
the conflict between the medieval Empire and the Papacy, 
which had left the latter in an undefined but real position 
of primacy in peninsular affairs. Failing general accept- 
ance, a foregone conclusion, the undefined position was to 
be strengthened by the view so often justified by the event, 
Il ny a que le provisoire qui dure, and the occupation 
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of Rome in 1870 appeared in the eyes of many, even in 
[taly, a fortuitous stroke of chance, the opportunity offered 
and seized, rather than what it was—namely, the fulfilment 
of historic time and racial tradition. 

The close of one and the opening of another era was 
thus enveloped by uncertainty. The Papacy, though 
circumscribed within the straitened territorial limits of 
palace walls, regarded by the conqueror, moreover, as a 
life-tenancy, could not be ignored by legislation powerless 
to deal at will with an intangible force. Rome, therefore, 
stood indeed for the symbol of political union, but disclosed 
none the less the moral disruption of the national con- 
science. Signor Croce notes justly how that occupation 
had engendered the melancholy attending always the end 
of anything, of death, be it through necessity, accident, or 
natural causes. And the Speech from the Throne, Septem- 
ber 5, 1870, voiced a general sentiment: “Italy is free 
and united; it behoves you gentlemen henceforward to 
make her happy and great.” The initial purpose had been 
fulfilled, it is true, but the heroic age had closed, the daily 
round and common task lay before statesmen, some of 
whom saw only through the venturer’s eyes how to build a 
nation out of material they knew presently lacked binding 
force. The young kingdom had succeeded to liabilities, 
the budgets of former rulers to be honourably met, to a 
treasury depleted by yearlong war charges, to the need of 
depressing taxation where many had believed that by some 
miracle Rome was to signify the advent of a new dis- 
pensation. The geography of Italy contributed her quota 
to despondency. In the north the people had lived under 
severe but responsible paternalism; natural conditions had 
favoured a standard of life immeasurably superior to that 
prevailing in the Neapolitan Kingdom, where an illiterate 
people and a cultivated middle-class, both living in extreme 
penury, lay open to the temptations of suddenly acquired 
freedom. North and south thus brought their respective 
ambitions into play. Parliamentary government, with the 
makeweight of opinion behind it, both at Turin and 
Florence, was confronted with its absence in Rome. Small 
wonder then that counsels of despair were loud in the land. 
Vol. 184 - 
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The Risorgimento had underlain moral defeat. Italy, 
they said, had failed in her mission, which was to set the 
world free from the spiritual yoke, to found a new Third 
Rome, the mistress of the world to come... all pro- 
nouncements of the followers of Mazzini and Garibaldi 
with, a long way behind, that contingent of admirers of 
British institutions, in whom the faint scent of rationalized 
Catholic faith could be discerned traceable through the 
Neo-Guelph medizvalism fashionable among thinkers of 
the school of Marchese Gino Capponi, the historian, and 
Baron Bettino Ricasoli, the Tuscan statesman of the 
Risorgimento, inclined to the belief that the self-governing 
Communes of the fourteenth century stood for the Golden 
Age, otherwise also than in letters with Dante Alighieri. 

But Signor Croce’s searching analysis of men moving in 
their historic sphere shows how only time was yet lacking 
for the new generation, liable to fewer qualms because 
beset with fewer memories, to make its creative impulse 
felt. The General Election of March, 1876, proved such 
a time, when the Conservatives, who sat at the extreme 
right of the President in the Chamber of Deputies (whence 
their name Vecchia Destra), yielded up the reins for good 
and all to new men; never returning as a body to the helm 
throughout the next thirty-nine years. The Sinistra 
Liberale (Liberal-Conservative, Radical, and, towards the 
end of the Crocean history, Socialist of the moderate 
doctrinaire type) entered upon its long-drawn-out parlia- 
mentary rule, throwing up group leaders, and eventually 
the two dictators Crispi and Ghiolitti; whose ascendancy 
proved to the hilt the difficulty to acclimatize a true repre- 
sentation of opinion and its interplay within legal bounds 
through an electorate inclined ever to prefer the individual 
to his principles, and for whom liberty was to signify 
license to exercise the will to power. 

The business of the country was meanwhile carried on 
amid growing public indifference. A contributory cause, 
not perhaps quite fairly analyzed by the historian’s 
liberalism, being the avoidance by Catholics of any share 
in the country’s politics and confining their activity to 
municipal affairs, partly out of deference to the ruling, 
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“neither electors nor elect ” issued for the subjects of the 
Pontifical State by Pope Pius IX, and accepted generally 
by the distaste felt in Italy for imported anticlericalism 
alien to her racial tendency and inherited tradition. The 
ten years 1876-1887 had witnessed, moreover, not only 
financial recovery which, thanks to the genius of Liberal- 
Conservatives of the Vecchia Destra, Quintino Sella and 
Silvio Spaventa, was brought to fruition, and the com- 
mencement of the industrial era, opening with the influx 
of foreign capital from 1880 onwards in Lombardy and 
Piedmont, spread, through the development of scientific 

riculture, also to non-industrial districts. But Italy 
about this time had been drawn into the orbit of the Triple 
Alliance with Germany and Austria; her foreign policy 
reflected theirs, and the glamour of Bismarck’s personality, 
backed by immense material resources, was to spur 
Francesco Crispi to attempts to go and do likewise in 
directions for which he was insufficiently equipped and 
where public opinion, unripe yet for the problems that 
seemed the natural outcrop of the “ historic materialism ” 
which then held continental opinion fast, refused to follow. 
Failure was to bring Crispi to the ground. Thus if neither 
politically nor economically decadent, but suffering the 
inevitable pains of growth, this period, 1871-1890, seems 
to Signor Croce singularly void, by comparison with the 
intellectual effort of an earlier age. The attempt to sub- 
stitute positive philosophy, with the tenets of Auguste 
Comte, Stuart Mill, and especially Herbert Spencer, for 
the somewhat invertebrate idealism of the earlier romantics 
of the century had succeeded, but no original thinker had 
arisen for Italy. The disciples of one school retired, while 
the others, more aggressive, stamped those years with the 
true positivist’s abhorrence of all that lies beyond docu- 
mentary evidence. The field remained hence barren of 
all, but for the poet, a mighty figure, Giosué Carducci, who, 
in despite of the anticlerical, sectarian spirit that pervades 
his work and mars some of its permanent value, yet stands 
at the parting of the ways, a force urging a true ideal of 
life and pointing to man’s ascent towards the world of the 
spirit within his soul. 
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A natural corollary to the issues raised by politics after 
1870 in an increasingly industrialized Europe, Marxism 
had been slow to enter Italy. The minimum wage and 
unemployment problem lent the semblance of necessity to 
the plea for class warfare put forward in highly industrialized 
states; such pretexts, however, were void of genuine force 
in Italy, where, if wages were low, the cost of living was low 
also. Workers, agricultural labourers, and small owners 
could live upon an average on the land. The emigration 
of surplus population bore a not altogether disadvantageous 
aspect, economically speaking, and the climate too in Italy 
takes the sting out of conditions far more depressing 
elsewhere. But about the year 1890 Signor Labriola, 
Reader of History at the Rome University, as Signor 
Croce pithily notes, discovered Karl Marx for himself. 
He read all his books from the earliest periodical publica- 
tions in 1843 onwards; he corresponded with Engels and 
the survivors of the First International. Disciples flocked 
to Labriola’s lectures, and Marxian Socialism came to fill 
the void already left by an outworn positivism that seemed 
only to drag Young Italy deeper into the slough of despond 
opened after the defeat, at Adua in 1895, of a relatively 
small Italian army in a colonial war, which had been 
magnified into a matter involving national honour, and 
was yet not felt that way by opinion, and had been accepted 
with sullen resignation. The Crispi policy of window- 
dressing had failed; he was held responsible, and his political 
life closed upon a misunderstanding of forces yet in the 
germ stage. 

The new reign opened with the century. Successive 
attempts to deal high-handedly with economic questions, 
with what the modern student knows as the police mind, 
had failed. Another era of transformism was at hand. 
The ethical aspect of the movement away from positive 
materialism was taking place through militant to ideal 
Socialism towards the historic traditional idealism promul- 
gated by Croce himself. The trend is clearly perceptible 
in literature, radiating from Naples under Croce, Rome 
under D’Annunzio, and Milan under Fogazzaro, the latter 
one of the exponents of Christian democracy, while 
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D’Annunzio stood for an indefinable compound of 
Renascence individual epicurean materialism. Croce notes 
these heterogeneous somewhat conflicting factors and how, 
true to his postulates, he strove hard to adapt their vital 
forces, eliminating the germ of corruption he perceived in 
D’Annunzio, to the teaching which led Young Italy through 
fifteen years to the parting of the ways, away from historic 
materialism. 

Loyalty to Giolitti, his master in liberal thought, has 
perhaps coloured Signor Croce’s judgement of those years 
of the parliamentary dictatorship, which, if flattering 
national pride, yet undoubtedly exercised an adverse 
influence upon character. Indeed, the causation of unstable 
ethical values in the months of Italian neutrality can be 
traced to political opportunism raised to an art; and these 
latter chapters as well as the conclusion thus state the case 
rather as a special pleading. But Croce is nothing if not 
sincere and true to his idea. It is perhaps the neutrality 
of the thinker standing upon History’s threshold and look- 
ing ahead down her halls who disappoints; perhaps that of 
the laudator temporis acti speaking before a youthful 
audience, back in the lecture-room fresh from the field, to 
find a closed chapter and Quo vadis? written across the 
blank page. Small wonder that Young Italy to-day mourn 


their lost leader. 
M. MANSFIELD. 








Art. 7.—THE SURVIVAL OF THE DISSOLVED 
MONASTERIES IN WALES 


1. British Museum Add. MSS. 814, 972, 14,989. 
2. Ashmolean MSS. 1820a, and other MS. sources. 


HE laws of Henry VIII destroyed the monasteries 

in England and the monastic life of the country, for 
even in Cornwall, where many defiant monks survived, 
the communities came toanend. It was only in Wales that 
the monks remained together and made their way in bands 
to the forest. In Ireland the suppression of the monasteries 
was never really completed, and in Connaught, for instance, 
the old houses were seldom abandoned, while for genera- 
tions novices were received without caution. Wales was 
the only part of the country where the monastic life 
survived, though the monasteries perished. 

The lawless condition of the interior made many strange 
survivals possible, for the English were never concerned 
with the doings of the remote Welsh in the forests, and 
the Marcher administration did not even attempt to control 
the wild districts so long as the roads from the coast 
remained safe. After the Dissolution the monks fled to 
these forests where the old spirit of Welsh independence 
was strongest. In many cases, especially among the 
Cistercian houses, which had supported both Llewelyn and 
Glendower, the entire community went together to the 
woods, while sometimes the monks scattered, travelling 
through the country and guarding their shrines. They 
were accused of fomenting rebellion, for though the 
English had taken the abbeys, yet the monks still retained 
the sacred places of the Welsh nation, and there was 
certainly a political side to their wandering life. The 
people assembled on the hillsides, while the monks recited 
prophecies and the wonders of Taliesin and Merlin. The 
English authorities threatened, but as long as the monks 
remained on the heights they were safe. The religious 
communities which had been refounded in the recesses of 
the hill-country were aloof from all this, but the guardians 
of shrines were often the centres of pilgrimage. At a later 
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period there seems to have been a tendency for the monks 
to return, as in Ireland, to the neighbourhood of the old 
abbeys, but novices were seldom accepted, and about the 
time of the Armada these communities vanished. They all 
died a natural death, for the robbers never molested them, 
and in the forests they were safe from pursuit. 

In the Black Mountains and the high woods of 
Merioneth, but perhaps most of all in Arwystli, the tract 
of moorland covered with oakwoods and bogs which ran 
for twenty miles eastwards from Plynlimon, there was 
always a refuge from the English law. These wild districts 
were all connected, and it was possible for outlaws to ride 
in safety from Arwystli by way of Gwerthrynion and the 
camps of the robbers in Elvael to the hiding-places above 
Glamorgan, or north through the country of the Cochion 
tribes in Mawddwy to the Carnarvon hills. After the 
surrender of the monasteries it was therefore a simple 
matter to retreat into the woods. The monks took with 
them only their chalices and sometimes their relics, for 
secrecy was essential, and it was always a question of 
evading the law, not of open defiance. The English com- 
munities in Pembrokeshire perished, but the great Welsh 
houses, which were often built at the gateway of the hills, 
merely reverted to an earlier form of existence. It is very 
difficult to follow these movements in the forests, though 
the official records contain much information about the 
beginning of pilgrimages with minute details of guest 
houses and the supporters of monks. Messengers and 
pilgrims can often be traced coming up from the valleys, 
but when they have left the low country they vanish. 
Sometimes the changes of shrines or an archeological dis- 
covery makes it possible to trace the communities, though 
this is unusual. Most of the evidence for their later move- 
ments comes from the bards, and it is fitting that the chief 
supporters of Welsh patriotism should have used as their 
refuge those remote districts where the last remnants of 
Welsh independence still lingered. 

On account of the varied nature of the evidence it is 
necessary to consider the cases in detail, for the fate of 
some monasteries is doubtful, though those prosperous 
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houses which drew their vigour from the soil nearly always 
survived. Among these native houses the most important 
survivor was the Cistercian Abbey of Strata Florida, the 
burial place of the Princes, which surrendered in 1539. 
It stood in a desolate and at times a treeless country in a 
gap of the hills towards Cwmmwd Deuddwr. The abbey 
pastures stretched for eight miles along the tracks to 
Rhayader and Llancurig, and brigands had long been 
established in the hills along the northern boundary of 
these lands. The English authority on this Cardiganshire 
borderland had always seemed remote, for the royal power 
had no strong defenders in the more civilized country along 
the coast. There had been disorders in Strata Florida, 
false money had been coined in the abbey ale-houses, and 
there were furnaces hidden for this purpose beyond the 
gates. The abbot Richard Talley was a considerable land- 
owner in the country, a man of middle age with little 
regard for English rule. His cousin, David Vaughan, 
lived as an outlaw in the woods by Machynlleth. The 
eleven years of Abbot Talley’s rule were stormy; he had 
been accused of clipping and coining by the monks, and 
after the Dissolution he retired to Ystrad and devoted 
himself to increasing his fortune for his son. It seems 
that the great relic of Strata Florida, the Holy Grail, was 
hidden and the monks disappeared into the hills. Llancurig 
in Montgomery, almost deserted in the fifteenth century, 
was their only cell in the great woods, situated in a district 
devoutly Catholic* and controlled by local nobles who made 
a scanty livelihood out of robberies from the few travellers 
to the sea.t It was to this place in the south of Arwystli 
and on the track to Llanidloes that the monks came from 
Strata Florida, for the crozier of St. Paternus had been 
brought for safety from the Church at Llanbadarn, and the 
miraculous arm of St. Cyricius of Iconium was guarded 
there.f 

During the last hundred years the nobles of Arwystl 
had conducted the local administration as receivers and 

* British Museum Add. MSS. 814, 972, and “‘ Ode to the Four Brothers ”’ in 


Llyfr Ceniarth. 
t British Museum Add. MSS. 14,9809. t lbid. 
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agents for the Crown. There seems to have been little 
intercourse between the rest of Wales and these isolated 
lands behind Plynlimon; so that when the forests attracted 
the dispersed communities of Powys they depended for all 
record on the bards. Thus Huw Arwystli, writing in the 
last years of Henry VIII, refers to the choir of monks 
which had come to Llancurig,* and in other poems there 1s 
reference to the monastic house at Llys Celyddon, while 
there was also a famous sanctuary at Carno round the 
hospice of St. John of Jerusalem which had remained 
undisturbed.t In addition to this, there were always some 
wandering friars looking for refuge on their way to the 
more dangerous zones in the north. Llys Celyddon was 
far from the tracks, an obscure grange on the slopes of 
Y Foel, and perhaps the monks from Strata Florida came 
there when Llancurig was dangerous, or religious may have 
come for sanctuary through the lands of the Cochion robbers 
from Cymmer Abbey, through Cydewain from Strata 
Marcella, or perhaps from Cwmhir. The monks seem to 
have followed their rule until all the survivors were dead, 
for there are several references, some probably as late as 
1580, to the sacred fire at Llys Celyddon,f and there is 
ample evidence that Arwystli enjoyed “the protection of 
saints.” 

There were few religious houses of any importance in 
Brecknock at the time of the Dissolution, and it seems 
very likely that the nearest group of surviving communities 
were those hidden in the Black Mountains, a forty-mile 
ride to the south, where the monks from the Vale of 
Glamorgan were sheltered. But about half the distance 
from Arwystli there was a house of secular canons at 
Llandewi Brevi, some of whose members lived on in the 
district when their house was dissolved. Certain churches 
in the hill-country had been seized by the Catholics, and 
when the priests of Llandewi died out (for there were only 
three survivors in 1555) these were probably served by the 
monks. Services were conducted with the greatest secrecy, 
and, according to the depositions of 1592, a deserted 


* “ Ode to the Choir of Heaven,” ibid. t Ashmolean MSS. 18204. 
+ British Museum Add. MSS. 14,949. 
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church was used for Popish practices two days’ journey 
from Llandeilo into the hills. There was a network of 
lonely churches in Cardigan used by the priests*—Llanina, 
on the coast near Aberayron; Llanarth, which had been 
dependent on Llandewi; and Capel Llangrest, where Mass 
was said on Corpus Christi and the Epiphany. It is 
probable that monks going between the Black Mountains 
and Arwystli served these shrines. 

It was to these hills that the monks fled from Neath and 
Llantarnam and the other houses by the sea. The 
Cistercian Abbey of Llantarnam was built in a wood three 
miles from Caerleon. It was a poor house with scattered 
lands, while even the small income of £71 was not assured, 
but fluctuated with the offerings of pilgrims to a shrine 
of our Lady which the monks owned on a spur of the 
Black Mountains twenty-five miles away. There was no 
cell, and the whole community seems to have consisted of 
Abbot Jasper and six monks, but after the surrender of 
the abbeys the very obscurity of their pilgrimage chapel 
at Penrhys made it a rallying place for the scattered com- 
munities of South Wales. For the high moors which run 
northward from the Vale of Glamorgan to the Brecknock 
Beacons were crossed by only one highway, the old track 
to Brecon, called in Elizabethan times the Kevenfford, 
which ran through the forest of Glyn Cynon and passed 
into Brecknock at Llechryd. All this country was a refuge 
for outlaws from the seaport towns, but it would have 
been almost impossible for the monks to have survived 
there without the support of the chief gentry in the plains. 
There were no manor houses in the hills, but the rich 
families and the great abbeys of Neath and Margam owned 
large sheep-runs, and there were a number of hunting 
lodges near the border on the Glamorgan side, so that the 
control of these moors by a few landowners was complete. 
Not only were the shepherds and crofters attached to them 
by the double bond of tenancy and “ commortha,” but the 
advowsons of all those churches which were not monastic 
were in their hands, and, as their chief houses were all 
within a few miles of the hills, no monks could have found 


* Harleian MSS. 6,9988, ff. 3-16, 6,998c, f. 19, and 6,995, f. 67. 
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a shelter long without their knowledge. The case of 
Penrhys explains this power. The chapel stood near the 
summit of Cefn Penrhys, almost a thousand feet above 
the sea, beside a track which led up through the oak woods 
from the hunting lodge at Ystrad Fodwg¢g to the scattered 
cottages near Aberdare. The fields about Penrhys belonged 
to Llantarnam and later to Richard Morgan, at least in 
name; Ystrad Fodwg was owned by the Radyr family, and 
the Stradlings held the grazing lands to the north. The 
security of the monastic refuge depended entirely on these 
men. The Morgans had killed a minister of the Gospel 
at Llanwern, Sir George Mathew of Radyr maintained a 
Roman priest called Dawkyn the Brigand in 1544, and the 
sixteen Stradling bastards had set upon and tortured the 
pursuers of the monks. It is not surprising that for many 
years after the Dissolution these landowners sent offerings 
to the shrine.* 

In spite of the admitted survival of this shrine, it is 
impossible to discover how long the community at Penrhys 
lingered. The chapel was redecorated after the Dissolution, 
and in 1550 two hundredweight of waxen candles was sent 
up in November for our Lady’s Feast.t There is refer- 
ence about this time to a full choir of monks, and through- 
out the reign of Elizabeth there are notices of the priests 
who served Penrhys. It seems likely that, besides the 
community from the mother abbey at Llantarnam, religious 
came there from the smaller houses. These perhaps 
included the Franciscans from Cardiff, who announced that 
they would die for the Pope and disappeared, and those 
Benedictines who seem to have fled from Ewenny Priory 
before its fall. There were pilgrimages to Penrhys in 
1602, but there do not appear to be any references to the 
monks at this late time, and the community seems to have 
vanished some fifteen years before. As in the case of 
Capel Curig, the shrine fell gradually into disuse, and it is 
quite certain that no catastrophe disturbed the security of 
their retreat. 

There were no other communities in the district, 
although as late as 1590 the churches of Llanwonno, 


* Lianstephan MSS. 47, f. 109. t Ibid., 164, f. 166. 
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Llanedern, and Aberdare were impropriated by Catholics, 
while a persistent tradition records the flight of the monks 
from Neath to their grange at Llangonydd, a pilgrimage 
centre*™ near the southern border of these hills. This 1s 
supported by the poems of Euan an Tomas,t and there 
had been trouble in the abbey before its surrender. Neath 
seems to have been the most national of the southern 
houses. The last abbot, Thomas Leisan, had been brought 
up at Neath, where his father was steward and his uncle 
and cousin had been abbots before him. Bards were always 
supported, and there was a prevailing dislike for the 
English.t The last year of Neath was troubled by charges 
of sedition, and there were quarrels with the Government 
because Abbot Leisan had sheltered a monk from the 
rebellious Cistercian Abbey at Furness. In the middle of 
these accusations of connection with the Bishop of Rome 
the abbey surrendered and the monks disappeared, but 
the chapels§ near the Brecknockshire border remained 
undisturbed, though all the lands in the valleys were taken. 
The reports of the survival of the community at Llan- 
gonydd may be unfounded, but it is probable that there 
was some kind of headquarters, for it is certain that the 
Cistercians supplied not only those old priests who served 
the Neath chapels, but also many of the wandering monks 
who passed into North Wales along the hills, using a chain 
of desolate churches at the time of the feasts. 

The Cistercian Abbey of Valle Crucis had always been 
the chief modern house of the white monks. It had been 
a centre of national resistance; that famous monument the 
cross at Elisseg was on its lands, and, as a result, the abbot 
with his brethren at Neath and Strata Florida had a 
privileged position among the Welsh. The Government 
recognized this to some extent, and, under the Tudors, 
Valle Crucis had become a stepping-stone to bishoprics; 
but this aspect was unimportant, for the abbey was, above 
all, a place of pilgrimage, and its greatest treasure was a 


* Cwrtmawr MSS. 12, f. 1606. + Llanover MSS. 40, f. 125. 

t The abbot’s relations with the English Cistercians were strained, and 
when coming to London he refused to visit the house of his order, but stayed 
at the White Hynd Inn, a common resort of poor Welshmen in Cripplegate 
(Stowe MSS. 1,670, 14Ie, f. 24). 

§ Penarth MSS. 120, ff. 470-472. 
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speaking statue of the Risen Christ. These pilgrimages 
continued until the end, and the life of the community was 
only interrupted by troubles with the Royal Commissioners 
of this time. The abbey seems to have fallen into debt, 
and in May, 1535, the abbot Robert Salisbury was accused 
of highway robbery near Oxford, while staying at the 
Bell Inn at Kidlington with several accomplished coiners 
in his train. This accusation, together with a charge of 
coining, was repeated three months later, and the abbot 
was imprisoned and deposed. The Abbot of Cymmer 
seems to have been concerned in some way in this affair, 
for he was intriguing for the reversion of the abbacy, had 
recently won the favour of the Royal Commissioners, and 
had offered £20 to Thomas Cromwell as a bribe. The 
Commissioners described the whole community, with the 
exception of the prior, as being very evilly disposed, and 
the next year the house was broken up. There stood on 
abbey lands close to the Dee and about four miles to the 
east an old house called Plas yn y Pentre. A stone altar 
was carried there. The land passed to the recusant family 
of Edwards of Plas Newydd, who contrived hiding-places 
in the house, so that it was only in the nineteenth century 
that various relics were discovered. These included a 
broken statue of the Risen Christ. The treasures of the 
abbey seem to have been dispersed, for the last official 
notice of these relics was the discovery of the Book of the 
Sangrael which was kept secretly by Mr. Bostock, a gentle- 
man with “a rolling eye,” who lived at the Red House 
in Chester in 1582. But pilgrimages still continued, 
perhaps to the statue at Plas yn y Pentre, and monks 
remained in this countryside for many years. 

There do not seem to have existed in North Wales any 
of those settled communities which survived in Arwystli 
and the south, perhaps because the northern monasteries 
were often smaller, and there were many holy wells and 
other shrines. Guardians were established in some of 
these, others were served by wandering monks, and the 

ells in the hill-country were only used for a night’s shelter. 
The old mountain road which led from Llangollen past 
Valle Crucis to Bangor seems to have been the centre of this 
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activity. Ten miles along this road there was a cell of 
Strata Marcella at Llangor, and a few miles further on a 
chapel at Cerrig y Drudion on the land of the Aberconway 
monks. For twenty miles the way bordered the monastic 
lands in Hiraethog, where the monks went in November 
for St. Winefred’s pilgrimage at Gwytherin, before reach- 
ing the hospital of Yspitty Ifan across the mountains from 
Bangor. This house, which the Knights of St. John had 
long abandoned, was the centre of the outlawed monks in 
Gwynedd. In the fifteenth century it had become a haunt 
of brigands, and, though the first band was exterminated 
by the Wynnes of Gwydir, it was again recaptured by 
other outlaws, perhaps recruited from the robbers of 
Dolwyddelan and the neighbouring hills. This second 
band, which held the hospital until the middle of the 
Elizabethan time, gave shelter to the monks, and a monastic 
chaplain was with them always. One of these chaplains 
was said to have imprisoned the soul of their persecutor, 
Sir John Wynne, in a mill-pond, so that the robbers had 
much gratitude to the Church. The monks could always 
find a refuge with them after prophesying rebellion on the 
hillsides along the northern coast. 

Across this high district there was a chain of shrines, 
and the ease with which the small monasteries in the north 
had been suppressed only helped to keep the pilgrimages 
alive, for the abbots there belonged to the families which 
supplanted them, and the abbey stewards had obtained the 
land. In the south there had been abrupt transition; the 
monastic lands were often sold to strangers, and the monks 
carried their relics to the hills, but in the north the most 
precious relics were the holy wells. At Llanrhaiadr in 
Kinmerch there were pilgrimages in the reign of Elizabeth 
to the well of St. Dyffnog, five miles further on there was 
a miraculous well in Green Henllan, while three miles 
beyond this there was a shrine, restored by James I], 
dedicated to the Blessed Virgin at Wickwer. It was only 
a short distance across the hills to St. Winefred?’s shrine at 
Holywell and a morning’s ride from Llanrhaiadr along this 
road to the White Christ above Rhuddlan. And on the 
festivals there were pilgrimages to all these shrines. 
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A report of the Royal Commissioners written in 1595 
and now in the Lansdowne Collection describes the gather- 
ings which the monks had organized throughout North 
Wales. 


“The people . . . utterly ignorant of God or their salvation 
do still in heaps go in pilgrimage to their wonted wells and places 
of superstition, and in the night after the old offerings are kept at 
any idols chapel. Albeit the church be pulled down yet do they 
come to the place where the church or chapel was, by great 
journeys barefoot very superstitiously. “The move for the meet- 
ing and knowledge of the place pilgrims shall come is chiefly 
wrought by their “ pencars ” or head minstrels at the direction of 
some old gentlewoman, so do they ordinarily give summons for 
such meetings. Upon Sundays and holidays the multitude of all 
sorts, men, women and children of every parish, do use to meet 
in sundry places either on some hill or on the side of some 
mountain. ... Here it is to be noted that when they lie idly 
on the mountain sides, how then they talk of the fastness and 
natural strength of every way, place and hill of their country. 
Truly at this day if you look throwlie at the whole number of the 
gentlemen and others of all sorts in North Wales, ye shall find 
scarce any, the Bishops and some few others excepted, yet in any 
sort instructed in the faith of Christ. For the whole multitude, 
that which is under thirty years of age hath no show of any 
religion, the others nearly ail generally dare to profess and to 
maintain the absurdest points of Popish heresy, according to which 
knowledge most lamentable to be spoken, the greatest number of 
them do frame their lives.” 


In the north at this time even the old abbeys were used 
again, for Maenan belonged to Catholics, and at Basingwerk 
Abbey, to which the shrine at Holywell was attached, there 
was a Catholic burial-ground where local recusants were 
buried until after the Commonwealth. The monks clung 
with tenacity to these shrines, and, as the report shows, in 
the north Catholicism declined as they died. But, in any 
case, they could not have maintained their gatherings for 
long, since these depended, as did the success of the monks 
throughout Wales, on a background of disorder.* Without 
the aid of robbers the communities of Arwystli could not 
survive, nor could the people gather at their former shrines 


* Mostyn MSS. 144, the White Book of Cors y Gedol, throws light on the 
relation of the robbers with the religious offenders. 
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if the hills of Gwynedd were all under control and provided 
no refuge. 

Throughout Wales the monks never seem to have 
wandered far from the hills, and in Anglesey, for instance, 
there is no trace of them. For this reason perhaps there 
are few references to monks in Pembrokeshire, and they 
seldom went near the sea. There was ample opportunity 
to send abroad without leaving their shelter. In 1595 the 
Pughs were accustomed to send pinnaces to Spain from 
their harbour at Penrhyn Creuddyn, and about sixteen 
years earlier there seems to have been a secret traffic between 
the Spanish coast and a creek near Trawsfynydd under the 
deserted country of the Cistercians of Cymmer. In this 
way these surviving communities and the monks who 
depended on them may have had some connection with the 
Spaniards, for there is certainly no reference to any relations 
to the east of the March. 

There was only one district in which the monastic life 
lingered. A cell and various chapels of Abbey Dore 
formed a nucleus around which the monks gathered, and 
their relics became objects of pilgrimage. The wild country 
along the borders of Monmouth and Hereford, in which 
the cell of Llangua stood, was their centre, and the arm of 
St. Thomas de Cantelupe was carried through it in hiding. 
To the west this district merged into the Black Mountains 
along the Welsh border. The old monastic chapels at 
Llanfair Cilgoed and Blackbrook were untouched, and 
the Darren was the headquarters where there were armed 
processions on Corpus Christi and Mass on the hills. 
Throughout the reign of Elizabeth the district was never 
disturbed, while conditions were the same in 1605, when 
Bishop Bennet sent in his report : 


“The Justices went unto ye Darren and did make diligent 
search from village to village, from house to house, about thirtie 
miles compasse neere ye confynes of Monmouthshire, where they 
found houses full of altars, images, bookes of superstition, 
reliques of idolatry, but left desolate of men and women, except 
here and there an aged woman, or a child, all were fled into 
Wales and but one man apprehended.” 


This was the reason for the survival of the monks and 
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shrines in this country; it was always possible to retreat to 
the lawless districts of Wales. 

This secret life of the monasteries altogether depended 
on the force of English law in the countryside. Along 
the road to Ireland, in Pembrokeshire, and the Vale of 
Glamorgan no survival was possible. In the north, where 
there was only a narrow corridor between the mountains 
and the sea, the monks could preach on the hills, but they 
could not settle communities, for these would have been 
within reach of the towns along the road from Carnarvon 
toChester. Throughout a great part of Central Wales the 
monks had complete freedom, for, after all, so long as they 
remained in Arwystli or Brecknock, they did not greatly 
trouble the Government, and it was clear that they would 
die out in time. It was not necessary to arrange hiding- 
places, for they went to a country of immemorial refuge, 
and the tracks of the cattle-raiders were useful. These 
moors of Radnor and Cardigan were a kind of Alsatia until 
the disorder was put down at last by the court of the 
Marches. When Lord Herbert of Cherbury wrote, this 
lawlessness was only a memory of his childhood. The 
monks could not survive in a well-ordered and disciplined 


Wales. 
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Art. 8.—THE FIRST ENGLISHMAN IN INDIA 
Fr. Toomas StTepuens, S.J. (1549-1619) 


Nowe twenty-five years before the East India 
Company was empowered by Royal Charter to trade 
with the East, the western shores of India had already 
hailed the arrival of the first Englishman. The story told 
by William of Malmesbury that in 883 Sighelmus of 
Sherborne, sent by King Alfred with presents to the Pope, 
proceeded from Rome to the tomb of St. Thomas at Myla- 
pore (Madras) and returned to his country with a quantity 
of spices, is generally discredited, because it is improbable 
that the site of the tomb of St. Thomas was known to 
Europeans as early as a.D. 883. The honour, therefore, 
of being the first Englishman to set foot on Indian soil 
falls to Fr. Thomas Stephens, S.J., who reached the Portu- 
guese province of Goa on October 24, 1579. The Rev. 
Philip Anderson in his History of the Settlement of the 
English in Western India affirms that “Thomas Stephens 
is the first Englishman of whom we are sure that he visited 
the western shores of India.” 

Stephens’ claim to remembrance is based not only on 
the fact that in making India his home, he was, in a curious 
manner, the forerunner of the British Empire, but on his 
memorable literary work, The Christian Puranna, the only 
performance of its kind accomplished by an Englishman. 
‘‘ Grand in conception and vast in compass,” says its editor, 
the late Mr. Joseph L. Saldanha, “ it is filled with a poetic 
beauty not inferior to that of the best production of 
indigenous writers of a bygone day, and thus it claims for 
its author a permanent place in the minds and hearts of all 
loyal Indians and patriotic Britishers, and for itself a unique 
position in one of the most beautiful literatures of the 
soil.” 

Thomas Stephens was born about 1549 at Bulstan, Wilt- 
shire, then in the old Diocese of Salisbury. His father 
was a prosperous London merchant. Little is known to 


us of his youth, though Hakluyt believed that he was a 
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student at New College, Oxford; and this opinion is also 
held by Sir W. W. Hunter and the Rev. Philip Anderson. 
Mr. A. F. Pollard, however, in an article in the Dictionary 
of National Biography, identifies him with Thomas 
Stephen, native of Burton, Dorset, who was elected scholar 
at Winchester in 1564, his age being given as thirteen. 
Again, Sir Monier Monier-Williams states that 2 Thomas 
Stephens took his degree in 1577 at St. John’s College, 
Oxford. Now, this could not have been Fr. Thomas 
Stephens, who, as the records show, was admitted into the 
Society of Jesus at Sant Andrea, Rome, on October 20, 
1§75, and was already making his novitiate in 1 577. Itis 
not likely, therefore, that Thomas Stephens was ever 
educated at Oxford; yet being the son of a man of wealth 
and position and endowed with brilliant parts, he might 
probably have been brought into familiar contact with 
Blessed Edmund Campion and several other Oxford 
students, and this supposition would, : in our ignorance of 
other cause, account for his conversion to Rome, effected 
through their example and under their influence. 

According to Mr. A. F. Pollard, the perusal of the life 
of St. Francis Xavier and his missionary labours in the 
Fast animated Thomas Stephens with a desire to enter the 
Society of Jesus and spread the Gospel in pagan lands. 
This ambition was shared by a friend of his, Thomas 
Pounde, “a man whose life-story may be said to range 
with a grand and gloomy romance, from the dazzling 
splendours of the royal court where he was a special 
favourite of the Queen, to the chilling horrors of an im- 
prisonment of thirty long years, undergone in ten different 
dungeons for the sake of the Ancient Faith.’ Their 
common interests brought them together, and Stephens 
found a refuge under Pounde’s roof when the persecutions 
of the English Catholics were daily increasing. 

To escape the vigilance of their Protestant brethren 
they resorted toa ruse. They agreed that whenever they 
appeared in public Pounde should play the rdle of master 
and Stephens that of servant. They went on living thus 
for two years, but the postponement of their life’s ambi- 
tion filled them with a sickening impatience of delay in 
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a place where they were beset with dangers. Collecting 
together what money they could, they resolved to over- 
come every hindrance and seize the first opportunity of 
setting out secretly for Rome. At the last moment, how- 
ever, when they were about to start, the man in whose 
house they were staying betrayed Thomas Pounde to the 
Queen’s officers. Pounde was arrested and condemned to 
a long imprisonment. 

Dejected at his friend’s misfortune, Stephens travelled 
alone to Rome, and approaching the General of the Society 
of Jesus, begged to be admitted among his sons. He 
likewise sought admission in absentia for his friend, but 
three years passed before Pounde obtained the admission 
for which he prayed. Stephens, however, was admitted 
without delay and was enrolled as a novice in the Roman 
seminary of Sant Andrea on October 20, 1575. During 
his novitiate he had for companions many of his fellow- 
countrymen such as Robert Parsons of Balliol, William 
Weston of Canterbury, John Lane of Corpus Christi, Giles 
Gallop, and the future martyr Henry Garnet. 

Once a novice, Stephens felt a fervent longing to join 
the distant Sadilon missions. Having finished his novitiate 
and progressed in philosophy and theology, he begged his 
superiors to send him to the East Indies. Fr. Edward 
Mercurian, the then General of the Society, granted his 
request. From Rome Stephens went to Lisbon, where 
he embarked “in one of five ships which left Lisbon on 
April 4, 1579,” and reached Goa, “the principal city of 
all the East Indies,”? on Ocober 24 of the same year. On 
his arrival, the young missionary, not yet raised to the 
priesthood, wrote to his father a long, interesting account 
of his voyage from Lisbon to Goa together with his first 
impressions of India and its peoples. ‘This letter,” says 
Mr. Saldanha, “coming from the first Englishman known 
to have reached India via the Cape of Good Hope, has, 
besides, an important additional interest attached to it, 
being the first of a series of missives through which his 
countrymen seemed to have conceived the idea of becom- 
ing sharers in the wealth which India was then yielding in 
abundance to the Portuguese merchants.” The Rev. 
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Philip Anderson tells us that a single letter from Thomas 
Stephens to his father in London filled the people with 
amazement that “a Roman ecclesiastic should enter with 
such eagerness and penetration into commercial affairs,” 
and adds further that “his advices were the strongest in- 
ducements which London merchants had been offered to 
embark on Indian speculations.” 

It has been mentioned that the young Jesuit’s father 
was a leading London merchant, and it is but natural that 
the son should have been early imbued with commercial 
ideas. It may easily be imagined how these glowing letters 
written by the first Englishman in India must have gone 
the round of his father’s merchant friends, and what a 
picture of hopes and plans they must have produced in their 
minds, coming as they did from one whose knowledge of 
the ins and outs of the mercantile business rendered them 
of special value. Only two of the letters written by Fr. 
Stephens have been preserved. The first is included in 
Hakluyt’s Collection of Voyages as a valuable contribution 
to the “principall navigations, voiyages, trafiques and 
discoveries of the English nation made by sea or over- 
land to the remote and farthest distant quarters of the 
Farth at any time within the Compasse of these 1500 
yeeres.” It is dated November 10, 1579, and 1s written 
from Goa. The other letter was likewise written from 
Goa, but four years later—i.e., on October 24, 1583—and 
addressed to his brother, Richard Stephens, who had, after 
a chequered career, become a Doctor of Theology at Paris. 
Unlike the first, it is written in Latin, probably to be in 
keeping with the dignity of the learned professor. A copy 
of it, though with several omissions, is still preserved in 
the National Library of Brussels. 

In this letter Stephens comments on the martyrdom of 
Blessed Edmund Campion, and wonders at his father’s 
good fortune in being spared from persecution. He then 
gives an account of the trials and tribulations of the mis- 
sionaries in Goa, the brutalities of the pagans, and the 
martyrdom of several young converts. He relates the 
story of Bernard, a young Brahmin lad, his attendant, who 
was enticed away by his relatives to persuade him to abjure 
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his newly acquired religion, and how he escaped from their 
clutches and returned to the Fathers. Stephens describes 
the coconut-tree and its manifold uses, and closes his letter 
with a fervent wish that God “may grant us to make 
progress in the path of virtue with all patience and 
longanimity, and the more vigorously to make headway 
in the face of adversity with our united strength, so that 
the temptation itself may become a means of salvation and 
what isa cause of ruin for others may be for us an occasion 
of acquiring glory.” 

It is said of Thomas Stephens that while yet a novice at 
Sant Andrea’s in Rome he was favoured with a foresight 
of an unknown edifice which he identified after his arrival 
in Goa with the Jesuit House which was to be his home. 
Having for a time been the Minister of the Professed 
House and Rector of Salsette College for five years, Fr. 
Stephens, or Padre Estevam, as he was henceforth to be 
known, spent the rest of his life among the Brahmin 
Catholics of Salsette. He made himself serviceable to all 
men, so that even English Protestants are said to have 
sought comfort and advice from him and asked his inter- 
cession on behalf of countrymen in peril in a foreign land. 
In 1§83, four English merchants who had gone out to the 
East Indies were arrested by the Portuguese authorities 
at Ormuz as interlopers and pirates, and put in prison. 
When news of the sad fate of his countrymen reached 
Fr. Stephens he immediately procured their release by 
using his influence with the authorities. In a petition 
addressed from prison to James I, Thomas Pounde refers 
to his companion of bygone days in the following terms: 
“Fr. Thomas Stephens, these thirty years since a famous 
preacher of the Society at Goa where this colony of St. 
Paul’s is at the Indies of whose favours there showed to 
many of our English Protestants, they have in the history 
of their navigation given good testimony.” In fact, the 
benevolence of the English missionary was extended to all 


Europeans who stood in need of his help. M. Pyard de 
Laval, a French traveller, testifies to the generous assist- 
ance given him by Fr. Stephens when he was imprisoned in 
Goa in 1608. 
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There is no doubt that Fr. Stephens was pre-eminently 
an apostolic man. Dr. Gerson da Cunha, in The Origin 
of Bombay, quotes a passage from a letter written on 
February 14, 1620, to Philip III of Spain by Fernao de 
Albuquerque, Governor of Goa, who says: “It is not 
convenient for the service of your Majesty to have foreign 
prelates here, nor foreign members of the Society of Jesus 
to come to these missions. This is so true that an English 
priest of holy life while on his deathbed in the Professed 
House of the Society in this city said an hour before he 
died that the Portuguese are too suspectless in admitting 
foreigners into this state. He did not declare whether his 
words were applicable to the religious alone, but I believe 
he meant both the ecclesiastics and the laymen.” From 
this Dr. da Cunha infers that when dying Fr. Stephens 
must have repented of having, through his letters home, 
been the cause of his countrymen’s enterprise in India, 
which gave rise to so much jealousy and bad blood between 
the Portuguese and the English. But from his lifelong 
friendly and auxiliary attitude, not only towards English- 
men, but towards all foreigners, it is improbable that, 
beyond regretting the fact of the existing jealousy between 
the Portuguese and the English in the East, Fr. Stephens 
should have repented of having induced his countrymen 
to come to India. It is more likely, however, that the 
thoughts of the dying priest were anxiously busy about 
matters ecclesiastical, which were in a seriously complicated 
condition owing to the ill-conducted Inquisition and the 
continuous strifes between different orders of monks which 
were also nationally different and could not therefore be 
expected to work together in harmony. 

Fr. Stephens spent forty years of unceasing toil among 
the Brahmin Catholics of Salsette. He had missed the 
martyr’s palm on more than one occasion, and he thought 
of making up in some way or another for the lost chance 
of dying for the faith. With this object in view he applied 
himself to work of a literary kind best suited to his talent 
and temperament, and wrote many books and pamphlets 
intended to benefit his brother missionaries as well as the 
faithful in his charge. But only a few of his writings have 
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been handed down to posterity. The suppression of the 
Society of Jesus in 1773 and the chequered career of the 
Konkani race—the descendants of the Brahmin Catholic 
community of Salsette—scattered and destroyed most of 
the literary monuments of the past and obliterated the 
traditions of a once glorious day. This accounts for the 
meagre details of Fr. Stephens’ life that we possess. What 
is stranger still is that in Goa his English name, preserved 
intact only in the official catalogues of the Jesuits, under- 
went many transformations. He was known as Padre 
FEstevam to his clerical brethren, and to the laity as 
Busten, Buston, and de Bubston. 

Father Stephens must have acquired a complete mastery 
of the vernaculars Marathi and Konkani and of Sanscrit. 
Mr. Pollard tells us that Padre Estevam was the first to 
make a scientific study of Canarese, that he also learnt 
Hindustani, and that in these languages he published 
manuals of piety and grammar; yet not a single one of Fr. 
Stephens’ Canarese or Hindustani productions is known 
to be extant. Fr. Stephens, however, is definitely known 
to have written three works. One is a Catechism of Chris- 
tian Doctrine in the Brahmin-Canarese language, intended 
for children and published in 1622, three years after his 
death. The second is a Grammar of the Konkani language, 
which remained in manuscript for years, until Fr. Diogo 
Rebeiro, S.J., is said to have added to it fruits of his fifty 
years’ study of Indian languages, and was issued after the 
latter’s death from the press of St. Ignatius’ College, 
Rachol. Only two copies of the first edition are known 
to exist, but a second edition was printed in 1857. The 
third and the greatest work is The Christian Puranna. 

Fr. Stephens died in 1619, full of merits, at the age of 
seventy. According to one version he is said to have been 
buried at Rachol, the present Archiepiscopal Seminary of 
Goa. But in the letter to Philip III, already quoted, 
Fernao de Allenquerque writes from Goa a Ge to 
Fr. Stephens’ death as having occurred “in this city.” 
It is therefore improbable that his remains should have 
been interred at Rachol, considering the distance between 
the two places. Wheresoever they may lie, the place of 
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their deposition is yet unknown, and may be an object of 
interesting search to the antiquarian. 

Of the works left by Fr. Stephens, The Christian 
Puranna may rightly be called his opus magnum. From 
the censures and licenses prefixed, it seems to have origin- 
ally been written in Portuguese and then translated into 
the vernacular in which it now exists. It bore the usual 
imprimatur, dated June 22, 1615. A second edition, 
revised by Fr. Gaspar de S. Miguel, was issued in 1649, 
and five years later another edition was published. In 
both the Portuguese title of the first edition was replaced 
by the Indian title of the Puranna. These three several 
editions, printed in less than forty years, testify to the 
popularity of the book, but the difficulty of finding even 
a single printed copy throws doubt on the evidence pro- 
duced with regard to the Puranna having been printed. 
The Indian climate and the burning of all the books 
written in the vernacular language, on the suspicion of 
being idolatrous, by the Portuguese in the first excitement 
of the conquest might, however, suggest that all printed 
copies have been destroyed. 

The work seems to have been held in great esteem, 
especially by the middle and lower classes of the Roman 
Catholics in the Konkan. It was read to the faithful in 
churches on Sundays and days of devotion, when prob- 
ably intending converts were of the congregation. The 
Catholics of Mangalore, sixty thousand of whom were 
held in ignominious captivity by Tippu Sultan at Seringa- 
patam, were said to have found consolation in the Puranna, 
which taught them loyalty to the Faith in the midst of 
suffering. Dr. Buchanan, an English tourist, has recorded 
the pleasant effect of a happy combination of prayers and 
recitals from the Puranna noticed by him when passing 
Catholic hamlets at nightfall in South Kanara. The lack 
of sufficient copies had, however, led to a neglect of the 
work in recent times. But in 1907 enough interest was 
aroused in the book to warrant its publication, and The 
Christian Puranna, edited with a scholarly introduction 
and a useful glossary by Mr. Joseph L. Saldanha, was 
published by Mr. Simon Alvares, Mangalore. 
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The Christian Puranna is written in the Marathi 
language. The alphabet employed is Roman. It appears 
strange that in writing a work in an Indian language Fr. 
Stephens should have used Roman characters; but when 
it is considered that use of these familiar characters dimin- 
ished the difficulty of his labour and facilitated the pro- 
duction of a lithographed edition, it seems that Fr. 
Stephens used an alphabet best calculated to attain his 
object. Besides, the Portuguese discouraged the cultiva- 
tion of Hindu literature for fear of promoting idolatry. 
The familiarity with the Portuguese alphabet secured a 
wide audience for the book. The work is written in verse 
and the metre employed is the ovi metre, rendered famous 
by Mukteshwar and Eknath, two great Marathi poets. 
It is a stanza consisting of four lines, the first three of 
which rhyme together, there being an occasional repetition 
of the rhyme somewhere in the fourth line, though this 
is not essential. The structure facilitates a melodious 
rendering with all the modulations of the voice to suit the 
spirit of the verse. Punctuation marks are absent; this, 
however, does not raise difficulties to one accustomed to 
read Marathi verse. 

Fr. Stephens must have chosen the medium of verse in 
preference to “ pedestrian ” prose after a due appreciation 
of its advantages. He must have seen that all the religious 
compositions of the Hindus were in verse. Judging its 
mnemonic value and the fascination it exercises on the 
Hindu mind, he must have decided in its favour. The 
Christian Puranna not only possesses great poetic beauty, 
but also has the rare merit of containing almost literal 
renderings of the words and phrases, even of whole pass- 
ages sometimes of the Holy Scriptures. He had recourse, 
besides, to an imagery that not only fits in with the work 
but also serves to keep the Hindu reader constantly regaled 
with familiar pictures and sentiments. Even several things 
that do not flourish under Indian skies are expressed to 
advantage in the nearest Indian equivalent. Above all, 
far from appearing to be a derivative piece of work, it 
seems to breathe an atmosphere all its own, being as 
original as it was possible to be. 
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The Christian Puranna is divided into two parts— 
“Pailem Puranna,” or the First Puranna, consisting of 
36 cantos and 4,181 strophes, and “ Dussarem Puranna,” 
or the Second Puranna, consisting of 59 cantos and 6,781 
strophes. Drawing upon the Old and the New Testa- 
ments for his material, and likewise upon the sacred 
accounts handed down by tradition, the author builds them 
up into one harmonious whole. The creation of the world 
visible and invisible, the disobedience of Adam and Eve, 
the wayward career of mankind until the Deluge, the call 
of Abraham, the struggles of the chosen people to main- 
tain righteousness in the face of idolatry—all this is skil- 
fully woven into the texture of the poem, along with the 
events of the New Testament—the birth of the Blessed 
Virgin Mary, of St. John the Baptist, the Incarnation of 
Our Lord Jesus Christ, His Birth, His Life, His Sacred 
Ministry, His Crucifixion, His Resurrection, and His 
Ascension to Heaven. All this mass of events is pervaded 
by a single idea—the deliverance of mankind from the 
bondage of Satan—which gives to the work the marvellous 
unity of action that is among its essential charms. The 
writer omits from the Bible several books—Leviticus, 
Numbers, Deuteronomy, Judges, Ruth, Tobias, the Books 
of the Maccabees, and the Acts of the Apostles. The 
matter, supplemented from traditional sources, pertains 
mostly to the life of our Lord and His Blessed Mother. 
The Prophecies of the Sibyls, which are a rare piece of 
historical knowledge, are among the additions made by the 
author to the strictly scriptural story. 

As a poet, Fr. Stephens has exercised his freedom in 
interspersing the narrative with appropriate hymns and 
songs of joy and grief. Another feature consists in the 
exposition of the mysteries and truths of the Christian 
religion made by way of question and answer in the 
course of the story. The questions are asked by a vipru, 
or Brahmin, introduced to convey the idea of a mixed 
audience consisting of converts and intending converts, 
and to give the book an appeal to all non-Christians. The 
answers proceed from the Padri Guru, or priestly in- 
structor, who appears as the original narrator, and the 
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author mentions at the end of each canto that he repeats 
the words of this instructor as addressed to his audience. 
This catechetical mode of expression serves the author to 
explain lucidly the attributes of God, the mystery of the 
Holy Trinity and the Incarnation, the problem of evil, the 
apparent inconsistency of human suffering with divine 
justice—in brief, every point of Christian doctrine which 
might present difficulties to the lay intellect. 

The vivid pictures and beautiful passages in The Chris- 
tian Puranna are innumerable. The poet’s invocation to 
the Holy Trinity, the passage in praise of the Blessed 
Virgin, the stanzas extolling the Marathi language, the 
description of the Deluge, the lament of the mother of 
Moses over her child, the destruction of Jerusalem by the 
Chaldzans; in the second part of the book the Birth of 
Christ, the praise of the Holy Name, the slaughter of the 
innocents, the search for the lost Child, the felicitous 
rendering of the Sermon on the Mount, the picture of 
the Last Judgment, the lamentations of the Virgin Mary 
over her Son’s Body, and the Resurrection are only a few 
of the many passages of striking beauty. To give the 
reader an idea of the poet’s art, I reproduce a few stanzas 
describing the Birth of Christ as translated by Mr. Joseph 
L. Saldanha : 


** "Twas near the middle of the night 
Lost in her thoughts as deep as bright, 
Seemed she that soon must prove her right 
As Mother of her God. 
Forespent the wild clouds’ show’ring mood, 
All clear again the heavens stood; 
And myriad stars rained down a flood 


Of light that shone abroad. 


To tend the hour that must behold 

Whom did the Virgin’s womb enfold, 

The moon bedecked with purest gold, 
Yearned wistful with her host. 

The planets in their haste to rise 

Seemed to forget their ordered wise, 

And ere their time strayed in the skies, 
Each longing for a post. 
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Those in the third watch that were seen, 
Seemed willing earlier to have been; 
Those in the first appeared as keen 
‘To stay the second thro’. 
And angel bands on high, amazed 
To think that He, the Lord they praised, 
Would come to earth, expectant gazed 
‘To see how He would show. 


Crowds from their mansions winged their flight 
To where the Stable rose in sight, 
And round it hovered, clad in light 
‘That set the spot ablaze. 
Hymning the grand and hallow’d Night 
They kept their watch of love and light; 
Nor till the Saviour blessed their sight 
Was hushed their song of praise. 


’°9 


“ Once poetry was as she should be, the lesser sister and 
helpmate of the Church: the minister to the mind as the 
Church to the soul.” So wrote Francis Thompson, com- 
plaining of the neglect of poetry by Catholics. Here we 
have a ‘stupendous religious epic, a systematic criticism of 
which is wellnigh an impossible task. Fr. Stephens could 
not have selected a better subject for his work than the 
Old and the New Testaments, nor a greater hero than 
Christ the Saviour of mankind. He may truly be said 
to rival Milton in the plan and execution of his epic. The 
impression left on the reader’s mind after a study of the 
two works is different in each case, and this may be 
accounted for by the widely dissimilar lives that their 
authors led. Fr. Stephens was a Catholic of broad and 
sympathetic views, Milton was a narrow and bigoted 
Puritan; Fr. Stephens was a missionary in a foreign land, 
Milton was a politician in his own country; Fr. Stephens 
was known to be of an amiable and loving disposition, 
Milton was a stern man whose feelings were embittered 
by his blindness and his unhappy domestic life. Milton 
displays consummate mastery in the description of the 
erand and the terrible—e.g., the sunrise in Eden, the fall 
of the Angels. Fr. Stephens is a delicate artist who paints 
in subdued colours and is at his best when depicting the 
tender feelings of a woman, the grief of a father mourning 
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over his child, or the simple rustic joy of a shepherd band. 
Unlike Paradise Lost, The Christian Puranna is re- 
markable for its noble simplicity. Fr. Stephens’ ideal 
and conception of poetry resembles Wordsworth’s. In 
the preface to the Puranna he declares: “I have, 
after the manner of the poets of my day, made my 
poem easily intelligible, by omitting sundry difficult 
expressions used by the older poets and by mixing here 
and there many of those found in the simple language 
of the Brahmins.” Though Fr. Stephens’ work is not 
known widely, it is a notable achievement in the history 
of Marathi literature. ‘ When the history of the entire 
Marathi literature comes to be written,” says Dr. K. R. 
Kirtikar, “there will be found space for depicting the 
grandeur and solemnity of the first great and noble Song 
of Christ, in fact the only Song of Christ, written in 
Marathi by an Englishman, and containing the outpour- 
ings of an exotic spirit that burned with luminous ardour 
when it lived for the true welfare of the people of this 


part of India.” 
F. M. D’MELLO. 
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Art. 9. —HOW POLITICS HAS INJURED 
RELIGION IN FRANCE 


I. From tHE REVOLUTION oF 1789 TO 1870. 


N order to understand the question of the Radliement, 
| or acceptance of the Republic by the Catholics of 
France, one must go back 150 years. The émigrés, who 
had their share of responsibility in the defensive and 
offensive wars of the Revolution, and also in the odious 
reprisals of the Jacobins, learnt nothing and forgot nothing 
during the time of their exile. In their hatred of 
Montesquieu, Rousseau, and the Encyclopedists, they 
nourished their minds on the no less dangerous theories 
of theocratic Absolutism of de Maistre, de Bonald, of the 
Czar of Russia,and of Metternich. They returned to France 
about 1808 in the wake of Comte de Provence, full of the 
desire of vengeance and dreaming only of a return to 
Louis XIV and a crusade against the essentially Satanic 
Revolution. They were a great embarrassment to 
Louis XVIII, a ruler of intelligence and distinction, who 
had learned wisdom from experience and age. In face 
of their obstinate efforts at domination in order to destroy 
the Charter, he was justified in dissolving the famous 
“Chambre introuvable,” where they were in a great 
majority, and in refusing to place their most turbulent 
and sectarian partisans at the head of his ministries. His 
brother, Charles X, who succeeded him, was of their party. 
He put himself in their hands and let them rule in his 
name. The accumulated mistakes of their combined 
government obliged the King to abdicate. 

The clergy en masse, under the two Bourbons, asso- 
ciated themselves with the Royalist Absolutists. They 
saw one of their own order become Minister of Public 
Instruction and identify himself with the most unpopular 
measures. From this time the fear of “ government by 
priests” in France may be dated. Charles X, his ministers 
and his partisans, were in some degree responsible for the 
horror of “clericalism” among the French masses. It is 
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too often forgctten that at this time the spokesman of the 
clergy, de Lamennais, professed Absolutist and theocratic 
principles. It is not generally realized that his “ Liberal » 
volte-face, under Louis-Philippe, was caused in great part 
by his aversion for the Bourgeois King and by the attach- 
ment which, as a Breton of the noble class, he felt for the 
Bourbons. I am convinced that he was condemned by 
Gregory XVI quite as much for his unconstitutional 
opposition to Louis-Philippe (which led him to advocate 
the absolute separation of Church and State and the 
suppression of the Concordat) as for his politico-religious 
Liberalism.* He became ultra-Liberal and even radical, 
because the Church did not allow the free development of 
his sentimental logic on the subject of theocratic absolu- 
tism. Up to the very day of his separation from Rome, 
his finest supporters and most ardent partisans were 
legitimists, sworn enemies of the Constitutional rule of 
Louis-Philippe.t Lacordaire alone among his friends 
appears to have been an independent and a conscious and 
complete democrat. Montalembert became a Liberal 
only by reaction against the dictatorship of Napoleon III, 
so odious to his legitimism and against the adulation of the 
Emperor by the plebeian Veuillot and his enthusiasts of the 
Univers. 

Under Louis-Philippe the clergy were in the opposition 
along with reactionary extremists. They merely coloured 
it with a religious stage. Politico-religious Integralism, a 
thing unknown to the old régime, took form. It would 
be easy to follow its development among legitimist 
Royalists, with their Catholic banner, and among priests, 
from the time of the Restoration to our own day. It 
mingled itself with the current represented by de Lamen- 
nais out of hatred of Louis-Philippe. It merely returned 
to its source and original form among men like D’Alzon, 
at first the friend of de Lamennais, or like Veuillot, 
Auguste Roussel, and the later Integralists of the Univers, 


* In 1832, a short time before his condemnation, he wrote to Gregory XVI: 
“If a single one of our thoughts is out of harmony with your own we disavow 
it, we abjure it.” _ 

t If anyone doubts this statement, let him read the Letters of Eugénie de 
Guérin, who belonged to a legitimist family. Edit. Gabalda. 
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the Vigie, and the Revue Internationale des Soctétés 
Secrétes. 

The fall of Louis-Philippe was hailed as a triumph by 
these extremists. They acclaimed the advent of the 
Republic as Heaven’s vengeance against a king who was 
the son of a regicide. It was in this state of mind, be it 
carefully observed, that they blessed the trees of Liberty. 
On the advent of the dictator Napoleon both parties 
acclaimed him as saviour of authority and of the social 
order, with Veuillot and the clergy almost to a man, but 
with the notable exception of Lacordaire. Yet the 
majority regarded him as nothing better than a pis-aller, 
a usurper of the rights of the true Sovereign, the Duc de 
Bordeaux, afterwards known as the Comte de Chambord. 
When the Emperor failed to oppose Cavour in any radical 
way, when he opened the gates to Parliamentarianism 
and Liberalism after 1860, they became, with their leader, 
Louis Veuillot, the declared enemies of the Empire and 
the defenders of Royalist and theocratic ideas. It was at 
this time that busts of Napoleon III were broken by young 
noblemen of old family in certain Jesuit colleges, a pro- 
ceeding which created serious trouble for their masters. 

In the circles influenced by the Univers or the Gazette 
de France, Catholics dreamed of the restoration of the 
Most Christian Monarchy by a pretender who promised 
to put an end to the “ Liberal illusions” of Louis XVIII 
and Charles X and to inaugurate a complete counter- 
revolution. When defeat led to the fall of the Empire 
the Royalists, who had conducted an agitation for ten 
years, found themselves in power. Divided on the issue 
between an absolute and a constitutional conception of the 
monarchy, they were incapable of union in its defence. To 
a realist like Thiers and to others who grasped the situation 
the Republic seemed to offer the best hope of concord. 
Veuillot, followed by the numerous ecclesiastics whose 
thought was governed by his paper, and supported by the 
pure legitimists, gained an ascendancy over the Comte de 
Chambord. The latter became deaf to the counsels of 
compromise or temporizing urged on him by moderate 
Royalists and Liberals like Mgr. Dupanloup, Falloux, and 

Vol. 184 H 
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the Correspondant, and refused to accept the Tricolor 
flag and a parliamentary monarchy. Thus he closed all 
approaches to the throne for a long time to come (if not 
for ever), and relegated Royalism to a place among antique 
articles de luxe of French furniture. He and his Integralist 
and Royalist friends were the true founders of the Republic. 
In saying this I say, of course, what Thiers said before me. 


II. From 1870 To 1878. 
The idea that the Comte de Chambord, the Royalists, 


Catholic Absolutists and Integralists were the founders of 
the Republic may appear surprising to some, but is none 
the less true. By opposing every concession to the 
demands of the Liberals and political democrats, they 
prevented the moderate Monarchists from neutralizing 
the action of the Republicans. The fear of the “ Whites” 
and of “government by priests” threw France into the 
arms of the most uncompromising defenders of the 
Tricolor and of those more completely independent of the 
reactionaries. 

Certain facts will prove the truth of my statement. | 
take them from a recent article in the Correspondant 
(February 5, 1928). In 1872 Maurice Meignen founded 
“T°Union des Cercles Ouvriers” to revive the Guilds 
of the Ancien Régime and effect a complete counter- 
revolution. He had been an ardent Catholic Royalist 
for seven years under the Empire, and was convinced that 
the failure of the Restoration was due to the concessions 
made to the errors of Liberalism. A return to Absolute 
Monarchy was necessary. The young Albert de Mun, 
inexperienced, but already burning with zeal for a social 
apostolate, came under his influence. On September 8, 
1878, de Mun made a violent speech at Chartres not only 
against Economic Liberalism, but against the whole work 
of the Revolution. He was acclaimed by Louis Veuillot, 
by the clergy and Integralist Royalists as the paladin of the 
new age against ’89 and its “essentially satanic” work. 
The moderate Royalists and the Catholic realists were 
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saddened by the enlistment of his youthful talent in the 
service of extremists who had no future. 

On September 18, 1878, the Comte de Falloux, ex- 
Minister of the Public Instruction under Prince Napoleon 
in 1850 and initiator of the law which granted educational 
freedom, wrote in the Correspondant as follows: 


“ The Counter-Revolution exists today in the thoughts of very 
few men and, as experience has clearly shown, is in the power of 
no man. It is, moreover, an ill-defined, and probably undefinable 
expression, inspiring prejudices, misunderstandings, and therefore 
storms.” 


But the Comte de Chambord, who listened to no counsellor 
and was irritated with de Falloux, wrote Albert de Muna 
letter of warm approval. This did not prevent the work 
of the “Cercles” from being completely discredited, in 
the minds of the workers and most of the middle classes, 
by the intransigence of those who had inspired it. 
Henceforth the Republic and the Revolution had nothing 
to fear from them. De Mun recovered at a later date 
from his absolutist illusions, without having, however, a 
sufficient understanding of the new conditions. In 1902 
he wrote a letter of adhesion to M. Piou of the Action 
Libérale in these terms: 


“In a society which lacks any unity of beliefs and is divided by 
opposite ideas, tendencies and opinions, a relative liberty is the 
only refuge for the Faith.” 


If only he had seen that in 1870 or even sooner! 

But de Mun, Meignen, and the legitimist Royalists, the 
extremists, and the nobles and clergy, who were still under 
the influence of Veuillot, ranged themselves en masse 
against the Republic (which had so far shown itself con- 
servative), and their campaign was conducted with an even 
greater violence than that which had characterized the 
opposition to the Constitutional Monarchy. Naturally 
many Republicans who had suffered under the Empire 
and who remembered the unseemly applause with which 
certain clerics greeted their banishment, and the eagerness 
(especially in the primary schools and colleges) with which 
they sought to mobilize a body of opinion opposed to 
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them, were ready to take revenge by radical measures. 
But many other Republicans wished only to live at peace 
with the clergy, if only their spokesmen would make some 
slight concessions to the new political needs and refrain 
from opposing the Republic and attempting its overthrow 
in the interests of a monarchy claiming Divine Right. 

This fear was the great obstacle to any thought of a 
Restoration. The Republicans of the Left made capital out 
of this embarrassment of the Right. They presented 
themselves before public opinion as the only party capable 
of saving the democratic conquests of ’89 in face of those 
who regarded the Revolution as “essentially satanic,” and 
who demanded from their political or religious allies the 
total effacement of a century of French history and a 
return to—they hardly knew what—to Louis XIV or to 
St. Louis! 

The “ Anti-Revolution ” of the combined Integrisms 
henceforth appeared to all those who appealed to the prin- 
ciples of 89 as a direct attack on the Republic which alone 
could protect the victories of Democracy against the weak- 
ness and inconstancy of the Liberal Conservatives. They 
appeared before the nation under the banner of saviours. 
After 1876 the electorate of the nation twice delivered 
itself into their hands. Proud of an unlooked-for victory, 
due rather to the stupidity of their opponents than to any 
real sympathy for extremists felt by the French masses, 
they at first professed a moderate policy, and passed no 
laws against religion. But, harassed by those they had 
overthrown and who had rallied together under the 
watchful eye of the violent Royalists and clericals, the 
Republicans became suddenly aggressive. In 1877 
Gambetta made his interpellation in the Chamber on the 
activities of the Royalists, and pronounced the famous 
words, “le cléricalisme, voila ?ennemi,” a phrase whose 
meaning, after what I have said, will appear to bear a 
more intelligible interpretation than that usually given to 
a a mere declaration of war against religion in 
itself. 
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III. From 1878 to tHe Dreyrus AFFarr. 


Thus the Catholics and clergy were from an early date 
identified with the Royalists, and, indeed, with the abso- 
lutists of Divine Right, without any one among them- 
selves pointing out the danger of a reaction, in the name 
of the Republic, against sacred interests which were as yet 
scarcely menaced. No one counselled a prudent attitude 
of neutrality more or less favourable towards a government 
which they themselves had rendered inevitable and which 
the nation had just ratified by two elections. One 
bishop, Mgr. Guillibert of Gap, however, had the courage 
to raise his voice in 1876 and to advocate for the Church 
and the clergy an acceptance of a political régime, the 
nature of which should appear to them indifferent. With 
the approval of the great majority of his colleagues, of the 
higher and lower clergy, of the whole ‘ Catholic” press, 
the Bishop of Angers, Mgr. Freppel, formerly a fervent 
Imperialist and Liberal, replied that such a statement as 
that “the nature of the political régime was the thing of 
least importance to the Church, was an exaggeration 
which the experience of facts in all times and countries 
contradicted.” 

Victorious in the elections which followed the coup-de- 
force of Marshal MacMahon against them in 1877, the 
Republicans threw themselves wholeheartedly into a 
campaign against “clericalism the enemy,” of which they 
believed the religious orders and especially the Jesuits to 
be the instigators. They closed the religious houses, and, 
after fresh successes in the elections of 1881, they voted 
the Lay Laws of the so-called neutralité scolaire. 

The nation which, though not very clerical, was not 
anti-religious, began to take alarm. All those who were 
menaced by the Republicans in their faith, their political 
principles, Catholics of no particular party among the 
people, Royalists and Bonapartists, made common cause 
under the name of Conservatives, in 1885, in spite of the 
protests of the Integralist Univers. In the first ballot they 
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had 176 elected against 67 Republicans. In the second, 
however, the latter concentrated against the “clericalist ” 
danger to the régime, and especially against those who 
boasted (in such a paper as l’Autorité) that their victory 
in the Chamber would be the prelude to a reassertion of 
their various and discordant political creeds. They had 
341 elected against 35, which produced in the two ballots 
a majority of 197. Never was the Republic more secure. 

But the opposition, and especially those extremists who 
had deprived it of a workable policy, refused to learn their 
lesson. They separated themselves more and more from 
the mass of the nation. Instead of entering into public 
life, whether in the magistrature, administration, or 
educational work, they formed a world apart and con- 
structed institutions for themselves which were soon 
deserted. Instead of accepting the mere fact of the régime 
with a view to lending it wisdom and moderation, they 
attacked it with all the arguments and all the weapons 
which were most likely to strengthen it by menacing the 
social and political conquests of a century and a half of 
democratic effort. In this Chamber of 1885 there was 
one deputy of the Right Centre, Raoul Duval de l’Eure, 
who had a clear view of the situation and of the mistakes 
of his friends, who by their desertion of the Republic threw 
the latter into the hands of the extreme Left. ‘“ The 
greatest mistake which the Right of this assembly could 
make,” he said, “from the point of view of those ideas the 
defence of which it ought to have at heart, would be to 
justify the belief that they regard the Republic as a passing 
accident. The Republic belongs to no man. It belongs 
to everyone. It is mine; and it is yours if you will take 
your place in it.” 

But the Conservatives would not take their place. 
Their whole programme is summed up in the saying 
of Cassagnac, “étranglez la gueuse.” When they saw 
Boulanger’s black horse making for the assault of the 
citadel they galloped after him. Their failure left the 
Republic more triumphant than ever and more open to 
the evil suggestions of positivism and of a militantly anti- 
religious sctentisme. ‘The pitiful failure of Boulanger’s 
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attempt at dictatorship and the increased Republican gains 
in the elections of 1889 cooled the enthusiasm of the wiser 
Conservatives. Somewhat late in the day men like M. 
Piou and de Mun decided to accept the régime with a 
view to improving it. But, with the exception of Piou 
and a very few of his friends, the “ralliés” still hoped at 
the back of their minds not merely to correct Republican 
anti-clericalism, but to drive back the Republic itself or 
smother it with their embraces. This state of mind was 
roductive of insincerity, and the Jacobin recoil handi- 
capped the Ralliement as much as did the violent opposition 
which it excited among the Catholics and Integrist 
Royalists. 

On November 11, 1890, Cardinal Lavigerie proposed 
the famous toast at Alger in which he spoke of a whole- 
hearted adhesion to the Republican form of government. 
He was overwhelmed with abuse by the Conservatives, 
who withdrew their subscriptions to his missionary work. 
This resistance did not prevent Leo XIII from writing 
(on February 16, 1892) an Encyclical Letter to the bishops, 
clergy, and Catholics of France, the burden of which was 
“accept the Republic as the constituted authority existing 
among you and work for the modification of those laws 
which hamper religious freedom.” Royalists of every 
shade turned a deaf ear to his counsels. There was division 
among the ranks of the faithful and even of the clergy. 
A small number followed the Univers, which, out of 
devotion to Rome, accepted the Republic, though it had 
no very clear political views. The majority followed the 
Integralist Vérité, L’ Action Frangaise, and La Croix, the 
last accepting the Pope’s directions from its duty, without, 
however, believing in them. 

They repeated incessantly that in France the govern- 
ment was not Republican, but masonic. All the provincial 
daily papers read by Catholics were Royalist organs, openly 
or indirectly opposed to Leo XIII. The fight against 
Freemasonry, against Americanism, and against Christian 
Democracy provided them with means of outflanking the 
Papal policy of conciliation. The most violent opponents 
of the moderate Ministries of 1893 and 1898 were the 
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Integralists of La Vérité Francaise and their allies of the 
Autorité and the Gazette de France. They wanted to be 
persecuted; they were bent on exaggerating the mistakes 
of the Government and of denying its good intentions in 
order to show that the Republic was incompatible with 
religious peace. 

“ Religious peace” meant for them a state of privilege 
and even of domination. Integralists always make absolute 
demands which dispense them from facing realities. The 
most startling programme is also the least embarrassing, 
since the question of how to apply it does not arise. 

These idealists, who refused to admit that the Republic 
was capable of a single good action, claimed the monopoly 
of patriotism. They regarded the Republicans as so many 
traitors and enemies of their country. By their systematic 
and unjust vilifications of public men, by the obvious 
exaggeration of abuses, and by the contempt which they 
poured upon their own country, they produced upon their 
readers abroad the impression that Frenchmen were no 
better than savages. La Vérité, La Croix, La Libre Parole, 
L’Autorité, and L’Action Frangaise still spread abroad this 
view of France, and were thus the most powerful agents of 
pro-Germanism among foreign Catholics. Such, at least, 
is the experience of those* who have had to combat the 
calumnies which their narrow political outlook has fostered. 


IV. From THE Dreyrus AFFAIR TO THE War. 


But a fresh chance of overthrowing the Republic seemed 
to present itself in the famous Affaire Dreyfus. 

Captain Dreyfus, a Jew condemned for treason, though 
without decisive proof, obtained the revision of his sentence 
in 1898. This incident provoked a storm among French 
nationalists, who were joined by Conservatives and all who 
had a grievance against the régime in the common cause of 
saving the outraged army and France herself in the hour 
of peril. The Catholic Integralists, who alone conducted 
newspapers labelled ‘Catholic,’ did not observe that 
prudent neutrality and patience which Leo XIII desired in 


* Like Paul Claudel in the case of the Action Frangatse. 
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view of the absence of any directly religious issue. They 
threw themselves into the battle with a violence which often 
embarrassed even the most ardent of lay patriots. La 
Véerité, La Libre Parole, La Croix, and L’ Univers—the 
last, indeed, after some hesitation—proclaimed Captain 
Dreyfus guilty. They demanded his death and that of a 
government which had allowed the revision of his sentence, 
thereby abandoning, as they thought, both France and her 
army to Jews and anarchists. La Croix went so far as to 
maintain that the bullet lodged in the back of Labori, the 
defender of the “traitor,” would be well placed. The 
Republic, however, did not die of the 4ffaire Dreyfus. 
It emerged from it full of rage and determined to avenge 
itself on the clericals, whom it accused, not without injus- 
tice, of having been the principal cause of its difficulties. 
The law against religious congregations and the separation 
of Church and State were the direct result of this business. 
The absolutist Royalists and their Integrist allies, who had 
exploited religion and compromised nationalism, were not 
among those most disgusted by these results. ‘They had 
gained nothing for the King or for religion, but they 
had proved the impossibility of Catholics rallying to the 
Republic. They hoped now that the evil designs of a 
Pope who, in the words of one of them, “wished to 
introduce 89 into the Church” had been completely 
frustrated. 

Anti-Dreyfusism formed an admirable culture for the 
germination and the development of Action Frangaise 
bacteria. The skilful chemist, Maurras, saw this imme- 
diately. He conceived a national metaphysic which he 
solemnly christened empirisme organisateur. 

He put this into the culture, and the microbes grew fat 
upon it. All these different elements brought their con- 
tributions: the Absolutist Royalism of the Gazette de 
France, the nationalism of the Libre Parole and the 
Autorité, the Catholic Integrism of La Croix and La Vérité. 
By means of sophistry, calumnies, and flattery, they 
gradually succeeded in absorbing all the reactionary and 
counter-revolutionary elements, however disparate, which 
France had known for 150 years. They attracted also the 
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new generations of the middle classes, which had formerly 
been Liberal and Voltairian, and made of them upholders 
of Catholicism as a bulwark against democracy. 

Those who rejected the microbe were vilified as enemies 
of France and of religion. The new school claimed a 
monopoly of Integralism, which is at bottom an exploitation 
of Catholicism in the interest of political whims, and such 
an exploitation was naturally the most effective and least 
scrupulous weapon in the hands of this group of atheists. 
Did they not vow each day to destroy the abhorred régime 
of democracy, to put an end to the follies of ’89, and to 
guarantee domination and privilege to believers which had 
been withheld from them by cowardice of ‘ Liberals” of 
every school? 

Pius X had succeeded Leo XIII. He did not modify 
his predecessor’s counsels to the Catholics of France in 
their relations with the Republic. It must, however, be 
admitted that he insisted primarily on their union on a 
purely religious terrain. What he did not foresee was 
that this terrain would be exploited as a monopoly by the 
Royalists and Integrists, under the direction of the atheist 
leaders of the Action Francaise. The Sillon, the Action 
Libérale, the groups of Christian Democrats disappeared 
along with the papers and reviews which expressed their 
ideas. 

There remained only the works or organs of opinion 
devoted to “scientific monarchy.” The daily Action 
Frangaise and La Croix, which camouflaged its views under 
a pious jargon, with their various satellites among the 
provincial newspapers, were henceforward the only guides 
of political thought among the Catholics of France. The 
only periodicals read by them (such as Les Lettres, La 
Revue des Jeunes, La Revue Universelle, L’Ami du Clergé, 
Les Cahiers Catholiques) impressed on all the conclusions 
of the “first thinker of this age.” 

The war was extraordinarily favourable to the establish- 
ment by these apostles of force of a domination over the 
whole Conservative, patriotic, and vaguely Catholic middle 
class. Under the banner of a nationalism as noisy as it 
was narrow and full of hatred, they enlisted all those who 
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were hesitating and even many who already regarded 
themselves as Republicans and Democrats. 


V. From THE END oF THE War To our Own Day. 


After the war Maurras and his school had a practical 
control and direction of the main currents of French 
Catholicism. The “Bloc National,” the papers and 
reviews of the Right and even of the Centre, were 
manceuvred by them. Yet they must have counted for 
little in the nation, since the results of their activity were 
so disproportionate to their means of influence. The 
three or four deputies whom they presented to the 
electorate concealed their own flag under the drapery of 
the tricolor, which the Comte de Chambord and his 
friends had regarded with horror. Yet, in spite of all 
this, they were beaten. Nothing was left them save abuse 
of French democracy which did not suffer much from their 
hostility. 

But if after inheriting a century and a half of powerless- 
ness they failed once more in their attempt at an absolutist 
counter-revolution, they were more successful than their 
predecessors in casting Conservatism and Catholicism 
(which they dominated on its political side) out of the 
current of the national life. The tide went on advancing 
whilst the empirisme organisateur, Cesarism, Integral 
Royalism and a timorous middle class remained seated by 
the banks. Maurrasism has killed among Conservatives 
any idea of progress and life. They are now only able to 
retreat or to celebrate the honours of a dead past. They 
interest, therefore, only the xsthetic sense of the French 
people, like the old weeping statues on tombs, or like per- 
tormers of some rite originally practised by their ancestors 
and now mechanically repeated by actors. 

This ancestral cult was, indeed, the only element of 
Catholicism which attracted the attention and sympathy of 
Maurras and his neo-positivists. Its dogma and meta- 
physic struck them as childish. 

This cult of the corpse, this religion for the people, 
was tending to make French Catholicism (which the Action 
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Frangaise identified with the mummified conservatisms) into 
a sort of egoistic caste, deaf to the cries of the oppressed 
and merely cursing the Republic and Democracy in the 
interests of Dictatorship and Absolutism. 

Pius X had perceived the mortal danger of separating 
the Church from the Gospel, thereby depriving her of her 
very source of life. Its political consequences interested 
him less. Bishops, priests and religious, the special 
defenders of order and authority, had been gained in large 
numbers to the Action Frangaise as the intellectual enemy 
of the conquests of ’89. These persuaded the Pope that 
they alone could save the Church from the infiltration of 
revolutionary ideas and would soon put a stop to the odious 
and persecuting Republic. He therefore allowed the con- 
demnation of a thinker whom they described as providential 
to remain unpublished. His successor, Benedict XV, per- 
ceived the religious and political dangers with which the 
Church was threatened by the Action Frangaise. He 
awaited the end of the war to repudiate it, so that his action 
might not set a flame to national passions. Meanwhile 
he renewed the policy of Leo XIII, which the Action 
Francaise and its allies condemned with so much violence. 
He made advances towards the Republic and re-established 
cordial relations with it; and he imposed silence on those 
who claimed monopoly of orthodoxy in order to impose 
their own political prejudices on their fellow-Catholics. 
The religious Integralists understood the significance of 
this policy. They greeted the death of Benedict XV with 
indecent cries of joy which history will some day 
record. 

It was, without doubt, in his investigation of the intel- 
lectual excesses of nationalism that Pius XI first perceived 
the mortal dangers for Catholicism generally, and especially 
for French Catholicism, which were presented by the 
Action Francaise and its blind allies. To make religion 
the instrument of one race and of one policy was surely to 
deprive it of its transcendence and its universal appeal? 

To tear out of the Church that which is its heart— 
namely, the Gospel and Jesus Christ Himself—was to 
transform it into a beautiful memory fit for the tombs and 
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museums of Positivism. He therefore interrupted its 
embalming or rather its burial. 

Like his predecessor, he inherited the mind of Leo XIII 
in its opposition to Integralist Royalism and the Action 
Francaise, with their desire to avoid all contact with the 
Republic. He bade believers accept the existing form of 
government wholeheartedly as their duty. “ Be it noted,” 
wrote his Secretary of State on March 4, 1928, “Leo XIII 
did not say that it might be accepted, but that it must be. 
And such is the doctrine of Catholicism affirmed without 
any possible change by Pius X and Pius XI.” Henceforth 
Catholics will no longer form a caste intellectually and 
politically subject to the directions and control of a few 
monarchist positivists and atheists, whose only object is the 
destruction of democracy. They will enter once more into 
public life in order to inspire it with their own spirit. 
Their place is no longer on the bank beside the tombs 
ranged there, but in the advancing river. Their influence 
on its course will depend on their ability to steer their ship. 
The mistakes of a long past should teach them to steer a 
wiser course. 

Integralism and the ction Francaise, forming a close 
alliance and being indeed the same doctrine in two different 
spheres, the one indeed ignoring God and Jesus Christ, 
the other exploiting them in the interests of absolutist 
politics, have together been struck for the greatest good of 
French Catholicism. 

The recent decrees of Rome on the Ralliement and the 
Action Francaise are rich with promise for the future. 
They liberate the Church of France from fetters which 
have bound her for 150 years. 

ABBE ALPHONSE LUGAN. 


(Translated from the French by Leo Ward.) 








Art. 10.—THE LAST DICTATOR OF THE 
POLISH RISING OF 1863. 


A great national movement is generally linked with 
some heroic name. Commonly speaking, the most 
dramatic episodes of a nation’s armed uprising for her 
liberty are connected with the figure of a popular leader, 
In many instances that struggle for freedom—whether a 
failure or success—is in truth as much the history of an 
individual as that of a nation. 

The tragic story of Romuald Traugutt, the last Dictator 
of the Polish Rising of 1863, who took over the reins of 
government when the insurrection was already doomed, and 
who perished on a Russian scaffold, is an exception to this 
rule. His name, dying as he did in what the world 
regards as defeat, is little known beyond the boundaries of 
his country. It was little known even in his own country, 
until the moment when he came forward in a last desperate 
attempt to save his nation : and during the six months that 
the destinies of Poland lay in his hands the conduct of the 
national cause had to be carried on with such precaution 
that he remained a personal stranger even to certain of his 
closest colleagues. Yet the personality of the man was a 
remarkable one. Not only did it impress itself indelibly 
upon those who came into any sort of contact with him: 
but all who knew him bear testimony to the fact that this 
silent and resolute ex-soldier, who from the beginning 
envisaged his certain death for Poland in the spirit of a 
Christian martyr, and his work for his nation as the sacri- 
fice of his life, showed qualities akin to those of sanctity. 

The character of Romuald Traugutt was moulded by 
the soil that gave him birth. Born and bred in the 
Lithuanian countryside, a land of silent spaces and wide 
skies, he grew up a man of few words and iron tenacity of 
will, imbued with a profound religious sense that bordered 
on mysticism. As regards service for his nation, the 
greater part of his life was passed in the inaction forced 
upon the youth of oppressed Poland, until the last year 
before his death gave him his one heroic chance. He was 
a child of four when the Rising of 1830 broke out. His 
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boyhood and youth synchronized with the Russian 

rsecution of Polish nationality which followed the down- 
fall of that Rising. During this period more than one 
attempt was made, chiefly by Polish emissaries stealing 
into the country from abroad, to organize another insur- 
rection, all of which ended in failure, and for the most 
part gave their instigators death on the gallows, or an 
obscure end in the mines of Siberia. Beyond these spo- 
radic efforts, the Poles, ground down under the heel of 
foreign oppressors, led the monotonous existence of a 
persecuted people, whose every outward expression of 
nationality was penalized, and yet who would never consent 
to abjure this nationality. 

It is therefore apparent that it required no small strength 
both of character and of national consciousness on the part 
of the youth of Poland to enable them to grow up as Poles. 
It is a well-known fact, to which every Pole who 
remembers those days bears emphatic testimony, that the 
sons of Poland who were brought up after the Rising of 
1830, and who were the chief actors in the Rising of 1863— 
no less than those Poles still living, whose childhood was 
passed in the shadow of the terrible years following the 
second Rising—have owed the preservation of their 
nationality to the hidden influence of their homes. There 
the children were taught in hushed tones, lest the Russian 
spies and police should overhear, the most sacred, the 
tenderest lessons of love for their persecuted country. Such 
were the conditions under which Romuald Traugutt was 
brought up ; and he, no less than every Pole of his day, 
derived from his home not only his passionate patriotism, 
but also the religious principles and practice by which he 
ruled his life. 

As was the case with several of the patriots of 1863, 
Traugutt in his youth served in the Russian army. He 
fought in the Hungarian war in 1849, and afterwards in the 
Crimean war; he was in Sebastopol during the siege. 
This practical military experience stood him in good stead 
when years later he organized and commanded one of the 
insurgent bands in 1863, and still more when he became 
the chief of the whole national movement. Moreover the 
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ordeal of his daily life as a patriotic Pole among his Russian 
brother officers, and as a devout Catholic surrounded by 
Russian freethinkers, was one in which his soul learnt that 
strength which so profoundly impressed all who came 
across his path. It is recorded by those who knew him in 
those days, that in the midst of this hostile atmosphere he 
remained as steadfast to his religious duties as he was 
faithful to his country. The only occasions on which his 
strangely passive and reserved demeanour was seen to 
change were those when his Russian companions jeered 
either at his religion or his nation. Then the fires that 
burnt secretly within him leapt forth. A distinguished 
career in the Russian army seemed open before him ; but 
the yearning for his native Lithuania drew him too 
strongly, and in 1860 he left the Russian service to embrace 
the life dear to the Polish heart, that of the country squire. 
For the next three years nothing was known or seen of 
him, as far as the outer world was concerned. He was 
merely an obscure landowner in a small way, farming his 
soil, leading the domestic life of a husband and father in his 
country home, with nothing to distinguish him from any 
of his neighbours. 

But those three years of Traugutt’s private life were 
among the most troubled of his nation’s history. The 
hopes that the Poles had built on the liberal tendencies 
of Alexander II, the successor of their sworn enemy 
Nicholas I, had quickly perished. Then were seen in the 
early sixties of the nineteenth century those extraordinary 
scenes in the public places of Warsaw, when the Polish 
populace, led by young men—students and artisans— 
knelt in the churches and the streets, praying for their 
country, and singing the hymn of martyred Poland, only to 
be mowed down by the Russian soldiery. After these 
events an armed insurrection was inevitable. The 
explosion was precipitated by the fatal measure taken by 
the Russian Government at the instigation of the hated 
Wielopolski to avert the Rising. All the young men 
suspected of patriotic tendencies were conscripted into the 
Russian army : a proceeding which our then ambassador 
in Petersburg frankly described in his despatches as a 
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deliberate plan to kidnap the opposition and carry it off to 
Siberia or the Caucasus. Those of the young men who 
had warning from the secret Polish National Committee 
escaped to the woods ; and, ill prepared, ill organized, ill 
equipped, the disastrous Rising of 1863 broke out, which 
has given Poland many of her most tragic, yet at the same 
time most noble, memories. 

The Rising of 1863 was in the nature of a guerrilla war, 
and kept that character through practically all its duration. 
Its soldiers were bands of volunteers, raised in each 
district by the partisan leaders. The leaders were 
students, or the local squire, or in some instances Polish 
officers from the Russian army who, when their nation 
rose for her freedom, threw up their career and, facing 
certain death if captured by the Russians, joined the 
insurgents. These famous partisan bands fought it out 
in the woods, marshes, and villages in lonely country 
districts ; never in large towns. That they often put the 
Russian regulars to flight is an amazing fact. More often 
defeated, they retreated to another spot, or disbanded to 
form up elsewhere. At the outset of the Rising efforts 
were made to place the war on a regular basis under the 
command of one leader, but they were not successful ; and 
when in the period of Traugutt’s dictatorship he renewed 
that attempt it was then too late. 

It is clear from the whole tenor of Traugutt’s character 
that he was a man who never acted on impulse, but only 
after a careful consideration of all the bearings of the 
situation. Once he moved he held on with the tenacity 
of a bulldog. The fighting swept through the marshes 
near his country home; the horizon was red with the 
flames of the burning homesteads fired by the Russians 
before Traugutt made a sign. He waited. As a soldier 
he saw the hopelessness of insurgent bands, untrained, 
armed with old guns and scythes, measuring their forces 
with Russia’s regular armies : but as a Pole he could not 
and would not refuse to place his military knowledge at 
the service of his country. Three months after the out- 
break of the rising he stepped forward to raise and lead a 
detachment in his Lithuanian province. 
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In thus undertaking the perilous task of a partisan leader 
Traugutt was doing nothing more than many another of 
his compatriots. Yet two characteristics at once marked 
out this seemingly ordinary country squire, small of stature, 
insignificant in appearance, sparing of speech. The 
band that he gathered together in the woods and marshes 
of Lithuania, consisting for the most part of hunters from 
the forests, was trained by him with a discipline 
unusual among the volunteers of the Rising, who had 
naturally no military tradition behindthem. This maybe 
attributed not merely to the fact that Traugutt had him- 
self been a soldier, and stood and spoke like a soldier to 
the end, but also because it accorded with the nature of 
a man whose own life was ordered by strict self-control to 
exact the same of others under his command. Further, 
those who met any of the survivors of Traugutt’s band 
years afterwards in exile record that none of the men who 
had ever served under him could speak of him without 
tears, so intense was the love and admiration which they 
cherished for his memory. 

The brief history of the band Traugutt led was the 
inevitable one of every partisan band of the Rising : early 
success, then desperate fighting against an overpowering foe, 
marching, starving and weaponless, through desert forests 
surrounded by the enemy, with no shelter for the sick and 
wounded, cut off from all hope of help. After more than 
two months of this existence Traugutt’s soldiers were too 
exhausted to face the enemy, and he himself was too ill to 
stand without support. He was therefore compelled to 
disband his men, and went to Warsaw to offer his services 
to the secret National Government. The first use the 
National Government made of him was to send him ona 
mission into Western Europe to confer with the chief 
agents of the insurrection abroad, and especially with those 
in Paris. 

A vigorous diplomatic wrangle had been carried on for 
many months between Russia and the Western Powers on 
the subject of Poland. The nation that had been passed 
over in silence at the Treaty of Paris, and that seemed to 
be fast sinking into the gulf of political oblivion, was now 
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so prominently before the eyes of the world that the 
possibility of a European war on the Polish question 
loomed upon the horizon. The chief supporter of 
Poland’s claims was Napoleon III. His relations with 
the Polish insurrection are a curious study. He showed 
a sympathy with Polish nationalism that appears to have 
had its genuine moments, and that raised hopes in Poland 
which proved to be misleading. It is not known as a fact, 
but is stated as a probability, that Traugutt had an audience 
of an encouraging nature with the Emperor himself. The 
tenor of his personal interview with Prince Jerome and 
with the French Minister for Foreign Affairs is known 
from Traugutt’s own lips. Prince Jerome stated plainly 
that if the Poles could hold out through the winter 
France would come to her aid in the spring with armed 
intervention. This assurance of French assistance that 
Traugutt—a man who never let his desires carry him 
away, and who never acted unless on well-grounded con- 
viction—bore with him from France was undoubtedly one 
of the causes that prolonged the Rising. 

The decisive moment of Traugutt’s life now arrived. 
The weak spot of the whole course of the Rising had been 
the want of coherence in its government. Parties had 
succeeded parties. Acrimonious political animosities had 
adversely affected the situation. Towards the end of 
Traugutt’s absence abroad the _ so-called September 
Government came into power—extreme revolutionaries 
whose policy, discredited by the greater part of the nation, 
was to retaliate Russian terrorism by acts in kind. 
Certain members of one of the preceding National Govern- 
ments, who knew the manner of man that Traugutt was, 
sent private messages to him on his homeward journey, 
urging him to hasten to Warsaw and to take upon himself 
the rulership of the nation. Traugutt was already con- 
vinced that only if the government were gathered into one 
strong hand could the national cause be saved. He 
roan Be returned to Warsaw with the intention of pro- 
claiming himself Dictator of the National Government. 
The scene has been described by an eyewitness. Traugutt 
went into the room where the members of the National 
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Government were deliberating. Hetold them in fewand 
plain words that their conduct of affairs was threatenin 
the national cause with ruin, and that he intended to take 
the government into his own hands. No syllable of 
dissent was uttered. All recognized the sincerity and 
disinterested motives that impelled this man to undertake 
a charge which indeed held few temptations to ambition, 
but rather the hourly danger of arrest, followed by certain 
death. They rose in silence, and left the room: and 
henceforth Traugutt was the secret Dictator of the 
Rising of 1863. 

The conditions under which Traugutt lived and worked 
for his nation during his six months of rule were such as 
to call upon all the spiritual and mental forces of his iron 
character. The history of post-partitioned Poland shows 
us many a leader of a forlorn hope ; but few, if any, of 
these had such a task before him as the last Dictator of 
the secret National Government of 1863. Every day, 
every hour saw those who were implicated in the national 
struggle dragged off to prison; and by now there were 
none to step into their places. The financial contributions 
to the national funds had slackened. The hope of 
European intervention in the spring of 1864, which had 
been strengthened by the promises of France, and which 
had contributed to keep the insurgents—short of money, 
food, weapons, clothing—in the field through the rigours 
of an exceptionally long and severe winter, was shattered. 
Through all this Traugutt led the life of a hunted beast. 
Under a false name he took up his abode in a house let 
Out in flats in an obscure backwater of Warsaw, behind a 
disused factory yard. His identity was unknown even to 
the owner of the house. She, however, suspected that he 
had some connection with the secret National Government, 
and her unswerving loyalty to him led her, her aged 
mother, and little son, into gaol after Traugutt’s arrest. 
His secretary, a young schoolmaster who carried on his 
profession at the same time that he acted as head of one 
of the departments in the National Government, lodged 
in another part of the house, and came daily to Traugutt 
for instructions. With rare exceptions no other member 
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of the secret Government could present himself under 
Traugutt’s roof, as any coming and going would at once 
have aroused the suspicions of the police. At twilight 
Traugutt would cautiously emerge into the town to 
confer with his colleagues. These expeditions were his 
most dangerous experiences. Warsaw was under martial 
law. No human being might be out of his house after 
nine in the evening. The streets swarmed with Russian 
soldiers and police, who stopped and searched the passers- 
by as they pleased. So great was the caution necessary 
to observe by those concerned in the government of the 
Rising that it was only on the scaffold that Traugutt and 
one of his colleagues saw each other for the first and 
last time, when both were standing at the gibbet. 
Throughout his life Traugutt combined the qualities of 
a soldier and a man of affairs with a deep religious fervour. 
His moral character was stainless. His personal habits 
were those of a devout Catholic, tinged with Puritanism. 
Every enterprise that he undertook was preceded by 
prayer and the reception of the sacraments. Each 
morning of his six months of rule, when he knew that 
before the day was run he would probably be in prison ; 
each night before lying down to a sleep which he 
anticipated would be broken by the entry of the police 
—which subsequently proved to be the case—he knelt 
and prayed long. He regarded himself as merely the 
instrument in the hands of Divine Providence to serve 
his country. His confidence in Heaven is the key to his 
rule and the explanation of his unbroken tranquillity, 
even when the cause for which he gave his life was 
perishing about him. There are many evidences of this, 
both in his private letters and public proclamations. 
Writing to Bosak, the finest soldier of the Rising, he thus 
explains his action in proclaiming himself Dictator : 
“We saw a terrible and desperate state of things. . . . 
Only unbounded confidence and unshaken faith in the 
sanctity of our cause gave us strength and courage to 
undertake under such conditions the discredited ruler- 
ship. We remembered that in our country rulership is 
an act of sacrifice, and not of ambition, and that we are 
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not at liberty to refuse that sacrifice to our country, when 
necessity calls for it.” 

He urged his countrymen to persevere to the end, 
whatever the cost to themselves, and to uphold the 
national banner in such wise that “nothing shall be 
lost from the greatness of our ideal, from the national 
dignity, from the moral unity of the nation—and the rest 
is in the hands of God.” Again he will write to his 
close friend, Bosak, who, as one of the chief military 
commanders of the Rising, fought for a hopeless hope 
until the end: “In our present position it is often 
impossible to do things as we see they ought to be done, 
and as they must be done. In such cases we can only do 
what we can, and boldly leave the rest to God. Sooner 
or later God will aid and bless honest work and right 
desires. . . . Often He will not give those He loves all 
the weapons necessary for their work, on purpose to 
remind them that what they have done well comes from 
Him alone, and to prevent them from ascribing it to 
themselves. ... Man tills the earth; he sows and 
toils ; but God makes the seed to grow and bear fruit. ... 
A man is therefore not exempted from work and struggle, 
but as long as his struggle and work are pure and righteous 
he ought not to be troubled as to their result, because that 
is in the hands of God.... Do not be cast down by 
reverses and failures. The obstacles we meet with ought 
only to call forth our redoubled energy to overcome 
them.... These are the rules by which we are govern- 
ing. Try to make all those under your authority take 
home these morals, and act according to them.” 

These utterances give us some idea of the groundwork 
upon which Traugutt built not only his own life but his 
work for his nation. He wasa mystic, but not a dreamer. 
His short rule was marked by its energy, its resolution, 
its business capacity. He at once placed all the soldiers 
of the Rising, who were carrying on the war in the detached 
partisan bands, on a regular footing, in army corps under 
trained military commanders. He introduced stern dis- 
cipline into the organization of the secret civil National 
Government, choosing for its members men of unstained 
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life and pure patriotism. That Government had from the 
beginning attempted to carry out in Warsaw all the 
functions of a normally working State. It was divided 
into the ordinary departments of State, each with its own 
head, carrying on its deliberations in a different house at 
each sitting, in order to elude discovery by the Russian 
authorities. It had its secret printing-presses. It had its 
secret post, carrying communications both within the 
country and abroad. The perils run by all those concerned 
in this organization which the Russian Government could 
never discover until the last days of the Rising, their 
hairbreadth escapes from an arrest which meant not only 
their own exile or death, but the ruin of the individuals 
and national affairs involved, constitute one of the most 
remarkable pages in Polish history. By the time that 
Traugutt became the head of this secret Government its 
different members had changed again and again—had 
either been arrested or had escaped arrest by flight. 
When Traugutt took up his command the national ranks 
were thinned by imprisonment, execution, banishment to 
Siberia. In the face of the strength of the Russian Empire, 
and of the apathy of the European Powers, even Traugutt 
could not save the Rising. As the months of his rule 
went on failure became certain. Two months after his 
coup d'état Traugutt wrote to Czartoryski: “ Everyone 
here is saying that if Poland ever again exists it will be 
only her soil, her water, and sky ; there will be no Poles 
left. We do not shrink from our sacrifices, but if Europe 
does not make haste to help us she will find only the 
ruins of our country, and an enemy exulting on her 
ashes." Yet he remained undaunted. He said to those 
whose courage was waning: “ You have known how to 
work under better conditions. You must now learn how 
to work in worse conditions ; and then you must learn 
how to work in the worst of all conditions.” Shortly 
before his arrest, when the Rising was doomed, his 
language still breathed hope: ‘“ Remember that what 
seems impossible today may be possible tomorrow.” 

We may note that Traugutt’s addresses to his com- 
patriots were frequently based on the political mysticism on 
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which the Poles of his generation had been brought up, 
which they had learnt in the penalized writings of Poland’s 
great romantic poets, that had given life and strength to a 
martyred country. Yet at the same time Traugutt always 
spoke from the practical standpoint of a soldier and a ruler 
of State who knew his men and times. His dream of uniting 
all the oppressed nationalities in the Europe of his day ina 
fraternal combat for their mutual freedom was no chimera 
of anexalted brain. Such politicians as Mazzini had shared 
it. His democratic appeals to the wunenfranchized 
peasantry of Poland to join the national banner had not 
only been one of the principles of Kosciuszko’s insurrec- 
tion, seventy years earlier, but moreover the freedom of the 
serfs had from the outset formed a large part of the pro- 
gramme of the Rising of 1863. In his instructions to 
his most trusted officer, Bosak, he bids him impress upon 
his soldiers that “the Polish soldier must be the true 
soldier of Christ”: but not content with stating this ideal 
he strengthens it with admonitions which show not only 
political sagacity, but the practical mind of a soldier. 
When Austria abandoned her double-faced game, and 
openly went in against the Rising—which factor deprived 
the insurgents of their most important base, and largely 
contributed to the downfall of the insurrection—three 
weeks before he was arrested Traugutt, in March, 1864, 
appealed for the last time to the European Powers. In 
this proclamation he urges the favourite doctrine of the 
great patriot poet and national mystic, Krasinski, who 
insists that the laws of Christian morality which bind the 
individual are equally obligatory upon political relations. 
And here again Traugutt in calling upon the conscience 
of Europe to come to the assistance of an outraged nation 
is indulging in no ebullition of a romantic fancy. Since 
January, 1863, the Polish question had agitated all Europe. 
Public sympathy with Poland had been expressed in the 
parliaments of Western Europe. Relief funds for the 
insurgents had been opened in several countries ; young 
men from France and Italy had slipped over the Polish 
frontiers to fight for Poland’s freedom ; and, as we have 
seen, at one time a European war seemed a not improbable 
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consequence of the Polish Rising. In the light of this 
attitude on the part of Europe the concluding words of 
Traugutt’s address to the passive witnesses of Poland's 
agony are significant. 

“Hard pressed by the weight of our sworn enemies we 
appeal to you, nations and governments of Europe. But 
we appeal, not with the voice of suppliants or of those who 
beg for mercy, but in language that is fain to remind 
you of our common aims and our common obligations. 
Lamentations and supplications do not beseem a nation 
that is standing forth in the name of the most sacred 
rights of humanity, now outraged and trodden to the dust ; 
a nation which with unshaken faith in All Holy Justice 
has for a year past been struggling unarmed with a savage 
enemy, careless of the strength of that enemy’s armies, 
depending on the sanctity of her cause and of the principles 
she is defending.” 

In April, 1864, Traugutt’s devoted secretary was 
arrested. He glanced fearfully towards his chief's 
quarters as the police took him away. Reassured by 
seeing no sign of disturbance, he went quietly to gaol, in- 
different to his own fate as long as the Dictator was safe. 
Twenty-four hours later Traugutt was aroused in the 
night by a violent ringing of his doorbell. He knew 
what it portended. ‘It has come at last,’’ was all that he 
said with unbroken calm as the police entered his room. 

From this moment, during the four months of his im- 
prisonment, Traugutt was perfectly well aware that his days 
were numbered. For five weeks he was kept in solitary 
confinement in an underground cell, undergoing the ordeal 
dreaded by every prisoner, of examination before a 
commission of Russian officers. He made no attempt 
to conceal his patriotic convictions ; nor, as one of the 
charges made against him in his condemnation proves, did 
he divulge any of the information concerning his colleagues 
in the National Government for which the commission 
pressed him. He was then removed to the Citadel, then 
the most dreaded of prisons, the scene, since Nicholas I 
erected it as a means of subjugating the Poles after the 
Rising of 1830, of countless martyrdoms in the cause of 
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Poland’s freedom. This was the last stage of Traugutt’s 
imprisonment, from which he emerged only to the scaffold, 

Solitary prisoner though he was, cut off from all inter- 
course with the outer world—even his wife was refused per- 
mission to visit him, and her answer to the only letter that 
he was able to send her was not given to him until two days 
before his execution—details of his mode of life in his 
prison cell are not wanting. It so chanced that his secre- 
tary discovered that Traugutt was in the cell next his; 
and they were able to communicate with each other by a 
telegraphic system of rapping on the wall, practised by the 
Polish prisoners of Russia. Such conversations were 
fraught with danger, and could only be carried on with 
the utmost caution. But by their means this devoted 
friend of Traugutt, who returned to Poland years later 
after serving his sentence in Siberia, and who reverently 
preserved all his memories of his leader, has left records 
of these last weeks of Traugutt’s life. In prison Traugutt 
prepared for Eternity. A soldier to the end, he kept up 
a rigorous rule of life in his cell. His long morning and 
night prayers were the integral part of his day. At regular 
intervals he read, and modelled figures in bread—a 
favourite amusement of the Polish prisoners. Once only 
news of his country penetrated the walls of the prison, 
when he learnt of the final failure of the national cause 
from his secretary, who had read it on a piece of news- 
paper in which his food was wrapped. 

It was on August 5, 1864, that Traugutt and four of 
his colleagues in the secret National Government were led 
out to execution. Each one of these four men was con- 
spicuous for his high integrity. Each died, as the priests 
who accompanied them to the gibbet testify, with a 
martyr’s faith and purity. With soldierly brevity Trau- 
gutt rapped out one word of farewell to his secretary, 
who in the cell next his was listening with anguish to the 
sounds in the prison, the purport of which he understood 
too well; then he gave his thoughts to Eternity. The 
execution of the Dictator and of four accompanying 
prominent members of the secret national organization 
signified the victory of Russia. The Russian Govern- 
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ment, therefore, carried it out with considerable parade. 
The scaffold was surrounded by officers and officials in 
gala uniform, and a brass band played noisy music. But 
another and more eloquent testimony to the significance 
of the death they were about to die met the eyes of the 
Polish patriots : the crowds of their compatriots who had 
gathered round the scaffold since early dawn, and who 
stood in reverent silence, waiting to accompany the last 
moments of the condemned with their prayers and tears. 
As each of the victims took his stand at the foot of his 
gibbet, his confessor at his side, Traugutt smiled upon the 
one of his colleagues who stood next him, and embraced 
him ; and after this it was apparent that his heart was no 
longer in this world. During the reading of the long- 
winded sentence he murmured prayers with his confessor, 
who afterwards stated that he had never beheld a human 
being face death so tranquilly. When his body swung on 
the gibbet, while the Polish crowds fell on their knees 
reciting litanies for the dying, it was seen that as he died 
his hands were still clasped in prayer. 

His remains, with those of the four who had died no 
less heroically than he, were hastily and ignominiously 
thrust by the Russian authorities into some unknown 
felon’s grave, which has never yet been discovered. But 
immediately after the Russians abandoned Warsaw during 
the Great War, and the Poles were for the first time free 
to honour publicly the memory of their national martyrs, 
a cross wreathed with flowers was raised on the spot where 
Traugutt died. The scene of his execution now bears his 
name. The cell in the citadel where he passed the last 
weeks of his life is now numbered among Poland’s “ holy 
places,’ to use the phraseology of Polish patriotism, and 
is visited in pious pilgrimage by the sons of freed Poland. 
The memory of one of the noblest of Polish patriots, who 
died in ignominy and defeat, yet morally unconquered to 
the end, deserves to be rescued from the gulf of oblivion 
where, as far as Western Europe is concerned, it has lain 
for more than half a century. 

MONICA M. GARDNER. 








O SAPIENTIA! 


ISDOM, a Baby small, 
Is come to teach ; 
The Father’s only Word, 
He is so wise He hath not any speech ! 


His silence, as a harp 

Of wind-swept strings 

Doth stir the hearts of men, 

And Love, unuttered in the stillness, sings. 


Sing on, God-Melody, 

And let me lie 

Within Thy Presence sweet, 

To learn Thine untaught loveliness, and die. 


T. M. 


THE LOOM 


Praecisa est velut a texente vita mea.—IsA. xxxvill. 10. 


SAW Creation as a golden loom 

Wherein we mortals like to shuttles dance, 

Swift-darting to and fro, and circumstance 
Loads every shuttle with its thread of Doom. 
Charged with that thread man rises from the womb, 

Moves ever on through life’s uncertain chance, 

Fate’s warp and woof, in seeming variance, 
Contriving still : nor ceases till the tomb. 


Dark and unseen though be the winding course 
That each man’s thread of life may trace, at length, 
Drawn by the Weaver’s skilful hand, the maze 
Shall open in all beauty to our gaze : 
Error shall then prove wisdom, weakness strength, 
When life in death returns unto its Source. 
Tuomas CorsisH_ey, S.J. 
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IN MATRIS MEAE MEMORIAM 


ACH year recurring brings to me again 
The vastness of my loss. I almost cower 

Beneath those blows full-wielded by the power 
Of Time, dread Executioner of Pain : 
And know, alas! too well, how futile, vain, 
Are thoughts’ fruition that can never dower, 
Nor bring to me one quiet, lovely hour 
Of thee, whom Death so ruthlessly hath slain. 


Each step I take draws me afar from thee. 
Only thy memory lights me on my way, 
E’en this enhancing thy swift tragedy ; 
Still, wondrous strange, I hasten, day by day, 
To that fair Castle, where God holdeth sway, 
And win thy love (ah yes !) eternally. 
CuHaries J. Quirk, S.J. 


SEVENTH GIFT OF THE HOLY GHOST 


Animae Suae 


HE end of love, 

Love’s ultimate good, 
Is: 
The end of love, 
Light 
On a towering wall, 
Yellow villages 
In a vast high light-beaten plain, 
And you 
And I 
Imagining, 
The pity we had to learn 
And the terror, 
The ultimate terror. 

Tuomas McGreevy. 
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A mirRaGE broods over these Memoirs of Prince 
Max of Baden (translated by W. M. Calder and 
C. W. H. Sutton. Two volumes. Constable), the 
tragedy of cross purposes definable in the fateful word 
“If,” that from the outbreak of hostilities—nay, days, 
months, and years before—had cast its shadow over 
German purpose. The Emperor William had gazed 
upon the mirage of world-power during close upon a 
quarter of a century, until cloud castles and oceans spelled 
supremacy upon land and water alike. He had conveyed 
that sense to fellow-gazers, deferential supers, as an acute 
critic has defined the despot’s fellow-men. And Prince 
Max of Baden is one of the company of true believers 
until the mirage of victory dissolves midway in the war 
years, to give place to another mirage—the building-up of 
a “ class-peace ”’ before the foundations had been cleared, 
in the light of reality. 

The mirage of victory had begun to wane among the 
clear-sighted already + on October, 1914, in the west 
over France and Britain. It endured longer on the 
eastern front, fed by the conditions peculiar to Russia— 
namely, the ties of family connection, and especially the 
tradition of autocracy that bound together the Russian 
and German mentality which saw eye to eye upon the 
same plane. And Prince Max of Baden is led by those 
conditions as well as by his own bent—inclined to a 
fair-minded examination of facts yet construing them to 
suit his own German viewpoint—to look for a way out 
of the mirage in a compromise between contending 
principles to be attained. . .. The first steps along this 
path which leads through the application of humane 
principles to war, the first time in modern history con- 
ducted by Germany and her allies upon the lines of a 
punitive expedition, govern the treatment meted out to 
prisoners of war. “ They [the Court],” wrote an observer 
so early as the Marne stand, “ know that the war is lost, 
but the people do not know it.” And this foreboding 
preves the urge to Prince Max of Baden’s work—aid to 
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prisoners—if through the adoption of humane principles 
a war that can no longer be won may be ended by consent 
through the argument of its cruel inutility to mankind. 

That charity under arms can lead noble minds astray 
upon devious paths is obvious in Prince Max's pages, 
where he outlines with a tantalizing suggestiveness and 
gusto the course taken to detach Russia from her allies, 
thus to force an agreed German peace upon the 
belligerents. Care for German prisoners in Russia 
thus lays the foundation of constructive betrayal, if it 
had turned out as the mirage seemed to warrant. Already 
in 1915, after Warsaw had been taken and the barrier set 
in advance of the Dvina, the advance of the Russian 
forces in Galicia checked by the entrance of Italy into the 
War, and right into 1916, the year of Verdun and the 
Somme battle, the poison was poured drop by drop into 
“family” ears. We are told how to drag Alix, the 
unfortunate Empress, in would be criminal ; yet Prince 
Max of Baden’s kinswoman the Grand-duchess writes 
in that year: “In the higher and less prejudiced circles 
cf society ideas are growing clearer ; people home from 
the front are more reasonable. 1 fear to say too much ; 
we understand each other.” To which cryptic saying 
Prince Max adds the avowal: “ Here I saw a hint to be 
passed on. I had occasion to see Bethmann Hollweg, the 
Chancellor, and I showed him my relative’s letter. Thus 
it was that my work for the prisoners opened out into 
foreign politics.” The destiny of a house divided against 
itself by this course can thus be traced back to the 
purpose foreshadowed by propaganda behind the lines, 
and although he will disapprove of the importation of 
Lenin in a sealed railway carriage over the Russian 
frontier, the end, not the means, matters. 

Looking back through the vista of years it becomes 
clear how the purpose to detach Great Britain and bring 
about an agreed peace behind the backs of her allies, 
merely upon the German declaration without reservation 
to restore Belgium in her integrity, was an amazing 
instance of mirage affecting Prince Max of Baden’s 
otherwise clear sight. How it was obscured is shown 
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by the Press Bureau organization at the German Foreign 
Office, and these gentry, taking their desire for reality and 
also availing themselves of the very frank criticism and 
expression of opinion customary to the British Press 
and to the public, ready to discount and discuss opposing 
views, supplied their masters with a singularly misleading 
diagnosis of the British temper. 

The mirage similarly affected Continental opinion, and 
the downfall of Imperial Russia—and the accession of 
an agreed peace propagandist, the false prophet Kerensky, 
with Lenin ready to seize power—blinded many in 
Germany ; but Prince Max has now (1917) awakened from 
his dream, and his fears of the make-weight of America 
are but too well-founded. Moreover, the Franken- 
stein monster, Bolshevism, which Germany had brought 
inside the fold in Russia, was by this time exerting an 
hypnotic influence upon a war-weary people, whose eyes 
had been dazzled by the mirage of victory, and who were 
now querying if after all the incredible were to happen— 
military defeat. The answer comes all too swiftly. Sub- 
marine warfare brings not success but only obloquy ; the 
Jutland battle, if it had saved the skin of the High Seas 
Fleet, had so shaken its soul that the very idea of putting 
to sea to try conclusions once again became the nightmare 
termed by the men “the Death Cruise.’”’ The German 
Fleet mutinies, the land line wavers and breaks under 
the advance of August, 1918. What remains now but the 
lost promised hope of an agreed peace, which Prince Max 
of Baden is summoned to bring about? ... If there 
were yet time to stem the collapse! The last phase of 
Prince Max’s Chancellorship makes pathetic reading and 
illuminating withal, in so far that we see the policy of the 
coup de téte still at work—the coup de téte which thrust 
upon Paris and fell back, the ram-tactics of Verdun which 
failed before sustained resistance, and lastly the hurried 
(from Prince Max of Baden’s view-point a premature) 
acceptance of armistice conditions which were not to lead 
to the agreed peace—his own mirage to the last. (M. M,) 

Readers of Cardinal Gasquet’s recent volume on 
Cardinal Pole and his Early Friends will remember 
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Thomas Lupsct, who may be considered prominent 
among those friends. If they desire to pursue his 
career, they can do so in Dr. J. A. Gee’s The Life 
and Works of Thomas Lupset (Yale University 
Press, 1928). This book fills a distinct gap in the records 
of English scholarship, for its subject, though he amply 
deserved a biographer, had hitherto failed to attract one ; 
and indeed very little has been written about him. Three 
notices, the first by Anthony 4 Wood, the second in the 
Gentleman’s Magazine for 1856, and the third in D.N.B., 
none too long, practically exhaust the list ; and there are, 
besides, a number of references in such works as Lupton’s 
Dean Colet and Dr. Allen’s Erasmus. But that is all. 
The character of Dr. Gee’s book may be inferred from the 
fact that it has grown out of what was in origin a doctoral 
dissertation. It is not a biography in the popular sense, 
but a work of the most patient research, which must have 
involved infinite labour; and the result justifies the 
devotion that has been bestowed upon it. Almost every 
fact in Lupset’s life, even the date of his birth and that 
of his death, is wrapped in obscurity, and no single state- 
ment can be ventured without a minute investigation into 
the evidence, and a careful balancing of probabilities 
against one another. We cannot, in the circumstances, 
hope to attain more than an approximation to the truth, 
and this Dr. Gee has given us. It is apparent from the 
abundant references on every page, that he is at home in 
the literature connected with the period. The book falls 
into two parts, the first containing the Life, and the second 
Lupset’s three short works. After an introduction on the 
political and social changes in England from 1485 to 
1500, with a brief account of the development of English 
scholarship during those years, Dr. Gee deals with the 
facts of Lupset’s life in considerable detail. Then he 
devotes a chapter to Starkey’s Dialogue between Reginald 
Pole and Lupset. Next he gives a minute and accurate 
Bibliography and Canon of Lupset’s works, and concludes 
with a chapter on the man and his significance for the 
history of literature. The second part contains the text 
of Lupset’s three published works with an apparatus 
Vol. 184 K 
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criticus: A Treatise of Charitie ; An Exbortacion to Younge 
Men, Perswadyng them to Walk in the Path Waie that 
Leadeth to Honestie and Goodnes ; A Compendious Treatise, 
Teaching the Waie of Dieyng Well; and a collection of 
twelve Latin letters written by Lupset to Erasmus, 
Wolsey and others. The book ends with an appendix on 
the language, syntax and style of the “ Exhortacion to 
Younge Men,” and there is an admirable index. 

Lupset was one of those men who are greater than 
their works. A younger member of the early group of 
English humanists, he won a high place in their esteem 
by his erudition coupled with his power of imparting his 
learning to others. He did much for his contemporaries 
in his short span of life, but left little to posterity. An 
inmate of Colet’s household, probably one of the first 
pupils at St. Paul’s School, then recently founded, and 
certainly taught, by William Lily, godson of Grocyn, 
whom Hallam called “ the patriarch of English learning,” 
and first headmaster of St. Paul’s, he proceeded to Cam- 
bridge in pursuit of Erasmus, who, invited to the Univer- 
sity by John Fisher, was teaching Greek there, but devoted 
most of his time to his work as author and editor. There 
Lupset assisted the great scholar in his collation of the 
New Testament and his edition of St. Jerome’s Letters. 
He rebelled against the traditional studies of the place, 
and left after no long residence. Proceeding to Paris, he 
continued his studies, and in his spare time supervised 
the printing of Linacre’s translations from Galen and 
of the second edition of More’s Usopia. Returning to 
England by way of Louvain, he went as a student to 
Corpus Christi College, Oxford, which had recently been 
established by Bishop Fox as a home of the “ new learn- 
ing.’’ Before long he was appointed Reader of Humanity, 
or Lecturer in Latin, on Wolsey’s foundation. Fox had 
instituted three lectureships, and Wolsey intended to 
found six professorships. The design was never carried 
through, but probably, when it was under consideration, 
Fox and Wolsey pooled their resources. In fulfilment of 
the duties of his Chair, Lupset lectured not only on Latin, 
but also on Greek, literature. But for some reason or 
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other Oxford did not hold him long ; he resigned and 
was succeeded by the Spanish scholar Vives. The scholars 
of the Renaissance showed little inclination to settle per- 
manently anywhere. Wolsey gave him the opportunity, 
as tutor of his ward Thomas Winter, of visiting Italy, 
and he welcomed it. At Padua he became a member of 
Pole’s household, and spent there the most interesting 
period of his life. His last years (1526-1530) he lived 
partly in England, partly in France, at first with Winter, 
then with Pole. He died in London on December 17, 
1530, in his thirty-sixth year. 

Lupset’s main interest was in scholarship; but the 
brevity of his life and his ceaseless external activity pre- 
vented him from making any contribution to its advance. 
He showed promise, but that promise never issued in 
fulfilment. Consequently he has never received his due. 
This is not unusual in the case of those whose importance 
is greater for their own generation than for succeeding 
ages. His three brief treatises, which all date from his 
last years, and which have little connection with the pre- 
dominant occupation of his life, constitute but a meagre 
harvest. They serve as specimens of the crops that 
might have been expected in future seasons if conditions 
were favourable. These three treatises are such as only 
a humanist could have written. Like his patron Colet, 
Lupset was a humanist, and like him, again, a Christian 
humanist ; but, unlike him, he had a deeper appreciation 
of the value of ancient literature, pagan though it was. 
Colet did not specify in his Statutes for his school that 
the pupils should read the classical authors, but drew 
up a list of “auctours Christian” for their study, such 
as Lactantius, Prudentius, Proba, Sedulius, even Baptista 
Mantuanus. Upon his pupil, Edward Withypoll, Lupset 
urges the reading of Aristotle, Plato, Galen, Epictetus, 
Xenophon, Cicero, and Seneca. The difference between 
these two lists shows what strides humanism had made in 
England in a short period of twenty years. But Lupset’s 
Writings, though important for their content, demand more 
attention for their on and language. On the one hand, 
they are finished essays with an elaborate and coherent 
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structure, and they prove that Lupset had a close grip on 
literary architecture ; on the other, their style shows, in 
its ease and grace and effectiveness, a remarkable advance 
on anything previously written in English. 

In conclusion it may be remarked that the volume is a 
beautiful specimen of the printer’s and binder’s art. It 
would seem that its publication was made possible by the 
Amasa Stone Mather Fund, established in 1922 by 
Samuel Mather in memory of his son. The founding 
of a fund for the publication of work of learned research, 
which otherwise might never see the light, may be as 
a memorial to the dead unusual, but it has much to 
recommend it. (H. T.) 

At a time when theology is too often regarded as solely 
a matter of personal experience taken crudely or inter- 
preted by whatever categories of thought happen to be 
fashionable, it is a matter for congratulation that Dr. 
Tennant realizes that a systematic philosophy is the indis- 
pensable propedeutic to theology. This he attempts 
to supply in the first volume of his Philosophical 
Theology: The Soul and its Faculties. (Cambridge 
University Press. 1928.) He here lays the foundation 
for a metaphysic by a critical examination of the nature 
and validity of knowledge. His method of approach is 
psychological, and he begins with an account of the 
subject of knowledge, the cognitive functions of the soul 
and the soul itself. Very satisfactorily, we think, he 
demolishes the psychological theories which attempt to 
dispense with consciousness as an active agent, or with a 
persistent ego which is the enduring subject of individual 
experience. 

We are not so satisfied with Dr. Tennant’s explanation 
of our knowledge of the external world. Though he will 
not follow Kant in denying all knowledge of the things 
in themselves, the “ ontal”’ as he terms it, he will allow 
us only a reasonable faith, that the phenomena are caused 
by a reality which in some quite indefinable respects 
corresponds to its phenomenal manifestation. We should 
have thought that, at least, the quantitative aspects of the 
phenomena which have enabled science to achieve such 
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success in its explanation of the world are strictly “ ontal ”’ 
—belong to the thing in itself. And realism does not 
seem to us a faith, but immediately given in our appre- 
hension of the phenomena. Dr. Tennant is at pains to 
explain our judgment of reality as if it were a secondary 
inference of later origin. We believe that Pere Maréchal 
is truer to the facts of experience when he urges (Studies 
in the Psychology of the Mystics, pp. 92 sqq.) that it is the 
doubt or denial of the objective reality of an experienced 
phenomenon which is secondary and demands explanation. 
The phenomenon is necessarily received as a manifestation 
of an external object, unless and until some contradiction 
with the context of experience causes assent to be sus- 
pended or refused. Though, of course, realism cannot 
be demonstrated, we prefer to regard it as a self-evident 
ultimate, not an inferential, belief. Indeed, illusion and 
imagination of every kind presuppose a real world with 
which they are contrasted. 

Nor do we agree with Dr. Tennant’s view that axioms 
and the theories deducible from them—e.g., in Euclidean 
geometry—are no more than arbitrary postulates. Granted 
that, as he points out, the proposition that the angles 
of a triangle are equal to two right angles is true 
only of rectilinear triangles and has no relevance to 
curvilinear geometry. What of it? A necessary and 
@ priori truth need not be universal in its application. I 
may choose to study with Euclid the geometry of straight 
lines or with more modern geometers the geometry of 
curves. Different axioms and different propositions will 
be applicable in each geometry, but in each the axioms 
and the theorems deducible from them will be necessary 
and a priori. So long as I am dealing with rectilinear 
figures I cannot postulate any other relation between the 
three angles of a triangle and two right angles than that 
proved by Euclid. A truth may be necessary and absolute 
even when its sphere of application is relative. And Dr. 
Tennant himself inconsistently admits later that the propo- 
sition is an intuitive deduction “imposed with necessity ” 
and “valid universally.” By this admission he has of 
course given away his own case. 
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Dr. Tennant regards human knowledge as an “an- 
thropic”’ knowledge of reality—e.g., an apprehension in 
which reality is modified by the conditions of human per- 
ception and thought. There is of course much truth in 
this. But he forgets that reason, if human, transcends as 
such the distinctively human. A Martian or an insect 
endowed with reason would, as rational beings—however 
inhuman their bodily form—apprehend in the same sub- 
ject-matter the same truths as man—e.g., for them also 
the two angles of a rectilinear triangle would be known to 
be equal to two right angles. And the notion of cause is 
not specifically human, but would be necessarily appre- 
hended by any rational being. Nor was the belief in the 
uniformity of nature a venture of primitive faith (263), 
but an aboriginal apprehension of the human mind. Infants 
are the most convinced believers in the absolute regularity 
of experience. They expect the same round of bottles 
to be repeated at the same interval day after day. The 
work of experience has been not to establish belief in the 
uniformity of nature, but to modify a too simple view of 
its Operation. 

A more serious point of divergence between ourselves 
and Dr. Tennant—though on this point he is certainly true 
to the Aristotelian and, in part, to the final Thomist position 
—is his refusal to admit the immediate validity of value 
perceptions, and especially of religious experience. He 
attempts to reduce experience of esthetic value to the 
purely subjective feeling of personal pleasure (141). 
This we regard as a radical error. I do not always feel 
pleasure in the perception of beauty. If I am sufficiently 
fatigued, I merely perceive that, e.g., the landscape 1s 
beautiful—I do not enjoy the beauty. Indeed, the absence 
of pleasure in the perceived beauty may itself prove a 
positive source of displeasure, as, if a personal reminiscence 
be allowable, the reviewer has experienced in passing 
through the Alps after a sleepless night in the train. 
Normally, and in itself, every apprehension of value 1s 
accompanied by pleasure. But the latter is a separable 
accident. Moreover, a literary or artistic education is not 
a training in pleasure, but a training in apprehension. 
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When later in his book Dr. Tennant examines the claims 
of religious experience to give knowledge, the same error 
vitiates his conclusion. The religious value, the “ sacred ” 
or “holy,” is not an interpretation read into an emotional 
experience in itself without religious quality. On the 
contrary, the emotion receives a distinctive quality from 
the object apprehended. This, we believe, is true even 
of the indefinite and purely natural religious experience 
which forms part of the normal experience of man. At this 
level, to be sure, the religious object is still so engaged in 
its context that, apart from the reading in of a definite 
theological interpretation, provided by discursive reason or 
by an authoritative teaching, it would not be known for 
what it is—the presence of God in the soul or in external 
nature. But in the supernatural experience of transcendent 
Godhead—that is to say, in mystical prayer—the experient 
does not doubt the distinctively religious character of the 
object of his experience. Indeed, Richard Jefferies, despite 
his atheism, when he describes his mystical experience, 
repeats almost verbally the theism of the pseudo-Dionysius. 
Dr. Tennant objects that the mystic attains no positive 
concept of God. No doubt. Mystical experience is touch, 
not sight. But because his experience does not adinit of 
positive conceptual formulation (if it did it could not be 
an experience of God), it is not therefore negative. It is 
super-positive—the experience of an object above and 
inclusive of all concepts. To restrict when « to definite 
perceptions or concepts is an @ priori prejudice which has 
no application to knowledge of the Infinite. By treating 
the descriptions whereby the mystics attempt to convey 
some sympathetic apprehension of an experience in itself 
incommunicable, as if they were the scientific concepts of 
discursive speculation, Dr. Tennant obtains facile self- 
contradictions from the mystics. He could as easily and as 
profitably find logical self-contradiction in the language of 
poetry. 

In making these criticisms we are not blind to the merit 
of Dr. Tennant’s work. His philosophy is eminently 
sane, and based on a wide, though not wide enough, 
interrogation of experience. In welcome contrast to the 
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sloppiness and muddle-headedness—if not the sheer 
irrationalism—of much contemporary philosophy, his treat- 
ment is scientific and accurate. He is careful to define his 
terms and make the necessary distinctions. And, if he 
pushes rationalism to the point of denying the rightful 
claims of intuition, this is better than yielding the field to 
uncriticized intuition, if not to emotion, or, on the other 
hand, than the attempt to explain reason away as the 
mechanical product of sensations or an epiphenomenon of 
physical movement. His language is perhaps unnecessarily 
crabbed and more barbarous than the indispensable technical 
vocabulary demands. And though crabbed accuracy is 
preferable to beautiful vagueness, it is surely possible to 
clothe “ divine Philosophy ” in a more attractive garb than 
that which she wears in Dr. Tennant’s book. (EK. W.) 

Professor Singer’s From Magic to Science (Ernest 
Benn) is a collection of essays, largely reprints, dealing 
with natural science or its absence before the Renaissance: 
Science under the Roman Empire. The Dark Ages and 
the Dawn of Science. The Lorica of Gildas the Briton. 
Early English Magic and Medicine. Early Herbals. 
The Visions of Hildegard of Bingen. The School of 
Salerno and its Legends. 

These essays represent a wide and detailed scholarship. 
Unfortunately the author lacks the literary art of present- 
ing facts in an interesting manner. We have a copious 
banquet of costly and wholesome dishes, unappetizingly 
cooked. Fact follows hard on the heels of fact—each 
interesting in itself—but the whole too often an array of 
bald statements. The book resembles a series of articles 
in an encyclopedia, invaluable for the information they 
contain—in this case so recondite that it would otherwise 
be hard to come by—but leaving a mental surfeit which 
produces an ennui and discomfort, too similar to the effect 
of overeating. A book to keep and to consult, but hardly, 
we think, to enjoy. 

As regards the matter of the book, our chief complaint 
is that the Middle Ages are judged by a false standard, 
and therefore found wanting and condemned. 

If the sole, or even the most valuable, knowledge is that 
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which is derived from a scientific study of the external 
world, the Middle Ages contributed practically nothing to 
the progress of mankind. They were indeed the dark 
ages of ignorance, broken only by a few gleams of light 
towards their close, which are depicted here. But the 
standard is unfair. Art, logic, metaphysics, religion—do 
these contribute nothing, or less than the natural sciences, 
to man’s knowledge of reality? 

Professor Whitehead’s balanced judgement has perceived 
the necessity and value of both approaches to truth—the 
positive study of facts, a comprehensive metaphysic 
crowned by religion. He is, therefore, able to do justice 
to the medieval achievement to which Mr. Singer 1s 
apparently blind. ‘ Medievalization, in our view, was a 
slow process under the action of which the human mind, 
failing to increase the stock of phenomenal knowledge, 
sunk slowly into an increasing ineptitude. At a certain 
point the nadir of mental deterioration was reached and 
intellectual competence tended again upward” (61). And 
if he admits an intellectual renaissance in the thirteenth 
century, it is because it produced, not St. Francis, 
Dante, or St. Thomas, but Roger Bacon. Surely a 
superficial and one-sided estimate of intellectual and 
spiritual values. 

Indeed, we would go further. We believe that the 
limitation in breadth of the medieval world-view with its 
ludicrously restricted conception of the universe both in 
space and time was a psychological necessity, if the depth 
and height of human experience—the profundity and 
sovereion value of the soul and its capacity for and attain- 
ment of an intimate union with God—were to be discovered 
and realized. The dramatist may not overcrowd his stage 
with characters, nor the painter overcharge his canvas with 
detail. If Augustine and, after him, the medizval religion- 
culture will know only God and the soul to the arrest of 
the positive sciences, the temporary loss was the necessary 
price—how well worth paying—for the revelation of God 
and the exploration of the soul. Soon enough the natural 
sciences would have their day to the obscuration of God 
and the soul. The future, we trust, will enter into the 
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double heritage of both movements and be duly grateful 
to each. 

A few minor points of disagreement. Though stoicism 
is unacceptable as a philosophy, we can see no reason why 
it must necessarily be opposed to scientific research (4). 
As a matter of tact, the Stoics were not interested in 
physical science, but on psychological, not metaphysical, 
grounds. The universe is not infinite (64). For the theist 
it cannot be infinite, and for the modern astronomer it is 
even measurably finite.* Nor can we see why belief, true 
or false, in a finite and knowable universe should be 
detrimental to scientific research (89). The belief that a 
subject can be learned thoroughly is an encouragement to 
study it. Mr. Singer appears to suggest that Aristotle 
was the father of astrology (82). Surely its origin is far 
older—in the Sumerian culture of Mesopotamia. Nor is 
it accurate to speak of “the fixed stars moving regularly 
in a circle” (83). For the Ptolemaic astronomy, the sphere 
in which they were fixed moved—not the stars themselves. 
The opposition between an “ orthodox ” St. Dominic and, 
it is suggested, a less orthodox St. Francis (211) 1s bad 
history. In his last testament, St. Francis orders the 
delivery of an heretical friar to the Inquisition. Nor did 
St. Dominic, as Mr. Singer suggests, have any share in 
the Albigensian Crusade. A similar suggestio falsi (109) 
would lead the unwary reader to suppose that Giordano 
Bruno was burned for his Copernican astronomy. He 
suffered not for any scientific views, but for his pantheistic 
theology. Mr. Singer’s words (165) imply, in the Byzan- 
tine liturgy, an elevation of Host and Chalice as in our 
Latin Mass. Surely “the day of the herbal was” not 
“over” by the middle of the sixteenth century. Our best- 
known herbals date from the late sixteenth (Gerarde) or 
seventeenth centuries (Parkinson, Culpepper). Nor can 
we conceive why the visions of the Shepherd of Hermas, 
so peaceful and consoling, are called “lurid.” (E. W.) 

The Abbé Giloteaux’s Saint Teresa of the Child 
Jesus (translated by William Reany, S.T.L., with a 


* At least as knowable to man. Obviously astronomy cannot deny or affirm 
the existence of other universes beyond our ken. 
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Preface by H.E. Cardinal Bourne. Alexander Ouseley, 
Ltd.) is not another biography of Saint Teresa of Lisieux, 
but a methodical study of the salient characteristics of her 
sanctity. In so far as it is based upon and utilizes the 
teaching of the Saint as recorded by herself, it is a solid 
and valuable book. But the author has added little of 
his own that is significant. And the book is marred by 
the sentimentality which, like an ugly dress, has from the 
beginning done its best to conceal the Saint’s beauty. We 
hear too much of the “angelic nun,” the “charming 
child,’’ the “eternal Hosanna” sung by her departed 
brothers and sisters, and the “ineffable smile of the 
Blessed Virgin.”” Worst of all are the paragraphs of 
gush, too long to quote, which attempt to describe the 
charms of her features and soul (10-12). 

Her little way of childlike love, as indeed Abbé Giloteaux 
makes abundantly clear, is no primrose path of flowery 
pieties, but the heroic love of the “ ripe men of martyrdom 
who could reach down with strong arms their victorious 
crown.” When we are told that her favourite spiritual 
writer during the formative years of adolescence was St. 
John of the Cross, we know that her religion is that 
blend of tenderness and strength which is a mark of 
the genius, and here of the religious genius, the saint. 
The simplicity of her method is not mental or spiritual 
poverty, but the simplicity of the unified vision which sees 
everywhere the essential. Utterly humble before God and 
her fellows for God’s sake, she has nevertheless the 
ambition and the consciousness of high vocation proper to 
the spiritual aristocracy of mankind. As a child she 
thought she saw her name inscribed by the stars. “I 
noticed Orion’s belt in the form of a T, and I said... 
‘Look, papa, my name is written in Heaven.’ Then, 
not wishing any more to look upon the common earth, 
. . .» IT looked up into the air, unwearyingly gazing at the 
Starry sky ”’ (23). 

What, then, is her great simplification of the spiritual 
life, her way? Nothing new to be sure—she is not the 
first in the long array of Saints. It is an unusually vivid 
perception and exceptionally emphatic statement—because 
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cleared of everything superfluous—of the fundamental 
law of charity, salvation by love. To an imagined doc- 
trine of salvation by legal works, Luther opposed his 
doctrine of salvation by faith, or more accurately by trust, 
only. It wasa deceptive parody of the truth proclaimed 
by Teresa. Neither dead faith nor presumptuous confi- 
dence cloaking sin, nor works as external units, are the 
way to God—but love. Not feeling, nor, indeed, any 
merely natural affection, but the active love of God Him- 
self supernaturally given. And here Teresa insisted on 
the truth which Luther vaguely perceived but so grossly 
mis-stated, that love is shown not by the servile fear, 
anxious lest its account of works good and bad shows a 
balance on the wrong side, but by filial confidence. Love 
—if you love, you will do your best—and leave the rest to 
God. Pious Protestants have always, we believe, read 
this meaning into Luther’s perverted theology, and so 
rectified in practice an inadequate creed. To such especially 
we commend the teaching of St. Teresa of Lisieux, 
whether in the orderly but inspired formulation of the 
Abbé Giloteaux or better as it is given in the autobiography. 

We could wish that Pére Theodore’s proof (see 129) 
that St. Teresa reached the Transforming Union had 
been quoted. We readily believe she did in fact attain 
the summit of mystical union, but can remember nothing 
in her biography which proves it. (EK. W.) 

The type of which Sir Charles Sedley was particularly 
representative was one which was produced as an effect of 
the very great change which came over the English at the 
Restoration. The demand for literary entertainment began 
at that time to be supplied no longer by men who were 
primarily poets or dramatists and only secondarily good 
citizens, or honest fellows, or amusing and cultured com- 
panions, but by men whose literary talent was only one 
manifestation of their general ability. How far in Sedley 
the artist was subordinated is illustrated by a comparison 
of Professor De Sola Pinto’s Life with his edition 
of The Poetical and Dramatic Works of Sir 
Charles Sedley (2 volumes, Constable). To say that 
for the most part the latter is as intolerably dull as the 
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former was interesting, would not be to make in any way 
an adverse criticism of his labours and erudition, nor 
would it detract from the importance of the work he has 
done in assisting that most fascinating enquiry, the plot- 
ting out of the gradual changes and developments of 
literary tastes and manners ; it would simply be an expres- 
sion of the fact that posterity has no use for the amateur. 

It would not be possible to describe Sedley as either a 
poet or a dramatist. He was in fact both of these, but 
only secondarily. First and foremost he was a man who 
wished to enjoy himself both physically and mentally 
according to the standards of enjoyment which he shared 
with his age ; as he happened to amuse himself at times 
by writing plays and verses in his leisure we find him, after 
two hundred and twenty odd years, occupying quite a 
definite place in the history of letters. The exact nature 
of that place can only be determined by a careful and com- 
plete edition, with the full armoury of introduction and 
annotation which Professor Pinto has supplied. The 
complete text of Sedley had not been printed since the 
eighteenth century, and the exact extent of his work 
cannot be expected to be a matter of familiar knowledge. 
It falls into three groups, the poems, the plays, and 
the translations. Allowing for the difference in tastes 
between his age and ours, it is drawing-room stuff. Of 
the plays (there are three, apart from a translation of Le 
Grondeur, the farce by the Abbé D. A. Brueys and J. de 
Palaprat), one at least is notorious, his tragedy of Antony 
and Cleopatra. Of the two comedies, The Mulberry 
Garden and Bellamira, or the Mistress, the latter, 
which is the later in date, is in every way superior to 
the former. The plot was adapted from The Eunuch of 
Terence, but adapted for characters that derive their 
reality entirely from Sedley himself. In The Mulberry 
Garden the characters are not properly drawn in the sense 
that their characteristics are revealed by their own words 
and actions. They have the stiffness of creations whose 
qualities are apparent only through the descriptions of the 
other puppets. But Bellamira, that cheerfully dissolute 
lady, gives pleasure by her own wit and charming, if 
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deceitful, manner. The plot has the advantage of pro- 
ceeding to its obvious conclusion without too apparent 
facility or difficulty. Perhaps the speech, perhaps even 
the central idea, might not now seem pretty to some, 
but without doubt Sel/amira must go excellently on 
the stage. 

The translations are from the epigrams of Martial, the 
Amores of Ovid, and the Fourth Georgic of Virgil. There 
is also a version of the eighth Ode of the second book 
(“ Did any Punishment attend Thy Former Perjuries”’), 
which has been quoted as the nearest approach to a 
perfect rendering of Horace. It is in these translations, 
where the matter which Sedley himself seemed to lack as 
a poet awaited the excellent finish of which he was 
capable, that his talents were most profitably displayed. 

R. H. 

‘ How friendship made history is shown in Mr. Brimley 
Johnson’s Shelley—Leigh Hunt (Ingpen and Grant). 
The introduction supplies with unusual clarity the clues 
which make the volume so valuable an addition to Shelley 
literature. Leigh Hunt reviewed Shelley’s poems from 
1816 till 1822; these reviews are here brought together. 
Who can read this passage from the Examiner for 
December, 1816, without a thrill? “The object of the 
present article is merely to notice three young writers. . . . 
Of the first who came before us, we have, it is true, yet 
seen only one or two specimens, and these were no sooner 
sent us than we unfortunately mislaid them; but we shall 
procure what he has published. . . . His name is Percy 
Bysshe Shelley.” (The italics are not Leigh Hunt's.) 
Leigh Hunt’s other articles, selected to confirm Mr. Brimley 
Johnson’s theory that he and Shelley were the comple- 
mentary pioneers in the championship of the under-dog, 
are of real social importance. He writes in gusts of moral 
fury about military torture, bullying in public schools, 
child labour, the state of the English poor, and other 
scandals of the nineteenth century. His visions, wild as 
they then appeared, are now more or less accepted facts, 
and it is well not to forget the intrepid, persecuted, 
poverty-stricken editor of the Examiner. (T. T.) 
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Not to own a copy of A Treasury of English 
Aphorisms (Constable) will come to be a confession few 
votaries of the written word will care to make, not only on 
account of the aphorisms, but because Mr. Pearsall Smith’s 
Introduction is a literary masterpiece. It contains more 
wit and evidence of scholarship than is often to be found 
in ten times its number of pages; it is, as it were, the finely 
wrought casket, which we love to handle lingeringly, and 
hold up to our mental view to see it from all sides, before 
we proceed to examine the treasures of the collection 
within—treasures which he aptly calls “these engraved 
medallions, these finely minted coins of thought.” Whether 
Mr. Pearsall Smith justifies his contention that the English 
language has produced a treasury of aphorisms equal to 
that of any other country must be settled by a scrutiny of 
his pages. Ihe temptation to quote must be resisted, but 
no one can read them without preference for one or other 
of the artificers of “‘ gnomic wisdom,” and it would not be 
unfair to advance, as a personal opinion, that the collector’s 
connoisseurship is proved by the unalloyed quality of quite 
three-fourths of his gems. (T. T.) 

St. Liguori states that, in saying of our Lady, “ of whom 
was born Jesus,” the evangelists could not have said more. 
The words contained the whole of her precious gifts. Sir 
James Marchant, in The Madonna: An Anthology 
(Longmans, Green and Co.), proves that art can be the 
handmaid of religion, and light the stumbling steps of 
those who have not attained to the sublime contemplation 
of the evangelists. His Anthology is one of rare beauty, 
and enriched by reproductions of nearly two hundred of 
the pictures inspired by the life of our Lady. (T. T.) 

The value of Keyserling’s thought is much under dispute. 
He has in his exposition most of the faults which alienate 
and arouse suspicion, and anybody who founds a pro- 
fessional School of Wisdom invites the name of Sophist. 
It becomes a matter of pride with persons who pride them- 
selves on their intelligence to deny that they have much 
or anything to learn from a man who invites pretentious and 
half-baked pupils. Keyserling alienates also by his dislike 


for simplicity. The matters he writes about are complex 
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enough, but he takes pleasure in magnifying complexity, 
leaving himself open to the suspicion that he is anxious to 
keep a distance between himself and his readers, and does 
not wish to be fully understood lest he should be thanked 
and bidden adieu. His frequently involved sentences, 
which look particularly ugly jargon in the English trans- 
lation of his Europe (Jonathan Cape), are in reality 
chiefly due to a desire to safeguard himself by writing, 
so to speak, on several fronts at once. He combines 
psychology and metaphysics in his descriptions to meet 
possible criticism from either approach. But the result is 
that he arouses the suspicion that with such command of 
abstract terms and such power of drawing fine distinctions, 
he has invented a world of his own and can assert what he 
pleases, knowing that he can easily reconcile it with any 
other statement, though apparently the opposite, which he 
has made somewhere else. The few facts that appear in 
his books are helpless minnows among the triton theories 
that swarm in his deep waters, and it is a chance matter 
which triton swallows which minnow. 

These characteristics, combined with an openly paraded 
estimate of his own significance that is singularly whole- 
hearted, are the most effective camouflage for causing real 
and valuable thought to be underrated or overlooked or 
accepted with grudging praise. 

But the truth is that Keyserling has a great many 
extremely valuable things to say, and that his high sense 
of his own position makes him feel responsible for dis- 
pensing scrupulous justice like a judge from whom there 
is no appeal. Europe, the latest of his books to be trans- 
lated, shows his gifts at their best, and the characteristics 
that make him unconvincing and at times repellent in the 
Travel Diary of a Philosopher are much less in evidence in 
this attempt to reach and describe the national soul forms 
that make up Europe. The great value of such a book as 
this is that it draws attention to realities which because 
they are hard to analyze are easily dropped from sight. 
Because the whole field of national character and national 
psychology is the happy hunting-ground for the creator of 
imaginary entities, it tends to be left to one side in sober 
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intellectual discussion, avoided for its pitfalls and ignored 
by practical men. The League of Nations was created 
and now functions with very little appreciation of those 
differences in the inner dreams of the national elements 
who make up its life. The why and how of the difference 
that is felt so keenly and analyzed so crudely when foreigner 
meets foreigner is what Count Keyserling expands in a 
series of descriptive chapters devoted to the nations in 
turn. On the title-page he writes a line from St. Paul: 
“For all have sinned, and come short of the glory of God.” 
No one, whatever his nationality, should feel aggrieved at 
the treatment meted out, for praise and blame are bestowed 
in portions which work out remarkably evenly, and the 
bestowing is done with a scrupulous courtliness. There are 
all the accompanying marks of a final judgement rendering 
to each nation according to its works. The only thing 
open to question is the finality of the judgements. As 
people tend to undervalue what they do not know and the 
sides on which they are weak, Count Keyserling’s blame will 
probably give less pain than his praise will give pleasure. 
In the chapter with which the book opens, on the English, 
he shows so deep a sense of the sources of English strength 
that it is only when the reader has heard in turn an account 
of French and German and Spanish strength that he at all 
realizes the inadequacy of England. The English, he 
says, are not understood because “‘ with them the emphasis 
lies not on the conscious but on the unconscious. It is 
not intelligence but instinct—rising at its highest to 
intuition—which determines their lives. . . . The whole 
nation, as such, has an unconquerable prejudice against 
thinking, and, above all, against any insistence on intel- 
lectual problems. For the Englishman the deed is all in 
all; young people ‘do’ something together; they hardly 
speak, or, if they do, it is to utter an obvious triviality or 
a piece of nonsense; the rising to emergencies is typical for 
all of them; when the moment comes for a _ practical 
decision, for effective action, the decision comes and the 
action follows, and all of them see more sense in panting 
after a ball than in the perusal of good books, unless these 
mean preparation for some practical end.” It is by their 
Vol. 184 L 
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instinct, as political animals, that the British are superior, 
though intellectually inferior; and Keyserling asks whether 
Aristotle’s famous definition should not be taken to mean 
that political ability still belongs to the animal stage, 
Instinct and the absence of an intellectual framework of 
arranged ideas make the Englishman far better able to 
establish direct contact with other men. He reckons with 
their basic instincts and allows them their full quota of 
prejudices. English self-consciousness is primarily social. 
“ Good relations with their fellow-men are more important 
to the Britisher than anything else.” If the problems of 
English novels, with their norms of good behaviour, right 
action, courage, and consideration for others, read to 
Continentals like the problems of children, this is explained 
by the fact that in this regard English life is actually a sort 
of child life. The ideal of agreeing to differ, the recog- 
nition and toleration of difference, making possible con- 
sciousness of class without inhumanity, is linked up with 
the sporting spirit where a man has part in his antagonist’s 
SUCCESS. 

It is a tragedy that the conditions which made Old 
England have passed away for ever, but the Englishman 
has lost this special monopoly, and, being essentially lazy, 
cannot stand up to keen rivalry on equal terms. Count 
Keyserling, who knows little about the Dominions, and writes 
of New Zealand and Australia as being both alike and both 
“based on principles which lie on the further side of 
socialism,” wisely breaks off before committing himself 
too deeply to a description of the next stage of England’s 
instinctive adaptation. But so much of what he writes of 
England has been said before that the greatest interest for 
English readers of Europe lies in the reflections on other 
peoples, in particular in his appreciation of Spain, which 
“ stands stoically at the apex of European mankind to-day,” 
because in Spain is being created the only humanly worthy 
democracy, a democracy where everybody is upper-class, 
and it would go hard with the King if he did not treat the 
poorest Spaniard as a man of equal rights. By the light 
of the essay on England it is possible to measure the limits 
within which this kind of psychological description of 
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sational characteristics may have a general truth, not the 
suth that affords much of a basis for sstien tie kind of 
ruth that the English seek ad hoc when they want it, and 
sot before—but the kind of truth which is carried as fos as 
tcan be carried by many other races of Europe as a national 
xtivity. Indeed, all the written work of Count Keyserling, 
¢ taken as the author wishes it to be taken, is an eloquent 
commentary on the little progress that Frenchmen and 
Germans have yet made in their chosen field of intellectual 
wpreciation. On the Germans in particular Count 
Keyserling tends to be exceptionally severe. He quotes 
the quip of an Englishman that if there were two doors, 
me labelled ““To Heaven” and the other labelled “ To 
Lectures about Heaven,” all Germans would choose the 
cond, and he preaches from that text in some of the most 
nstructive pages of his book. The Germans are the people 
te knows best, and with them he is most inclined to be 
mpatient. Ihe German, he says, is absorbed in the object. 
The idea of the expert is a purely German idea, for though 
experts may be found everywhere, it is only in Germany 
that the man has his functional centre in his speciality. 
count Keyserling quotes a German circus advertisement : 
“The object of my creation is not entertainment; (its) 
purpose is to teach, to spread knowledge, and to enrich 
me’s life- -philosophy. » He very well points out that this 
necessity to justify everything was one of the things most 
misunderstood by Germany’s enemies during the War. In 
the same way military parades to-day are misunderstood 
xy Allied Commissions, who cannot understand that a 
sarade is an end in itself. It is a chance matter whether 
1 German idea will conform to reality or not. If it will, 
ten Germans will achieve far more than anybody else, for 
ul will sacrifice themselves for the idea, as they did, for 
stance, for the idea of a gold basis for their currency. 
“With ‘the German the representation takes precedence 
wer the actuality,” and the German spirit lives in an 
unreal world of its own. There is little relation between 
tunking and being, and the German likes nothing better 
‘aan to dictate ideals and programmes independently of the 
wil of the participants. He is the scholar par excellence, 
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for the scholar is the man who looks fundamentally at the 
world of externalized and explicit ideas. The scholar js 
naturally shallow, for depth of thought is an attribute of 
those who have their depth in reality. ‘The untalented 
man of scholarly inclinations is on the whole inferior to 
every other type. In Germany the most pitifully unin- 
spired scholar ranks as a being of a higher kind, just because 
he is a scholar.” 

At the end of these studies Count Keyserling sums up 
with an essay on Europe which has much to say to the 
shallow type of League of Nations enthusiast or dreamer 
after internationalism. He has a profound sense of the 
organic unity of Europe and of the richly variegated 
national lives. “ For Europe’s sake the internationalist idea 
must not conquer Europe.” He quotes with a guarded 
approval Dostoievsky’s saying that ie every man his race 
points his particular way to God. Europe, which is 
essentially one, holds a richer multiplicity than any other 
part of the globe. None of its parts has achieved or 
will achieve perfection, for there is no goal worth seeking 
which a nation can attain. All earthly goals are reduced 
to absurdity by their evanescence, and this life is only a 
means toa higher end. The European is emerging because 
those who belong to Europe are becoming aware of the 
alien worlds to the east of them and to the west. Europe’s 
material superiority is at an end. It will become, compared 
to its neighbours, very weak and very small. But its 
supremacy lies elsewhere, in the field of Geistigkeit, 
“intellectuality ” or “spirituality.” The European coun- 
tries will have increasingly to vindicate the principle of 
individuality. Everywhere else the tide is set for regression 
to group life. The endless talk of service and “one’s 
fellow-man ” is charged with peril to the soul, for the ideal 
of service as it is preached to-day cannot reach beyond 
social utility and knows nothing of the unique. “A high 
standard of living, and not the salvation of the soul, 
becomes its highest aim.” If in Count Keyserling’s 
sweeping and scornful indictment there sounds the 
aristocrat, angry that German demoralization has gone 80 
far that Henry Ford can be hailed as the exponent of 4 
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uperior ethos, his conclusion is not thereby the less 
valuable. ‘* What faces us primarily to the east and west 
of Europe is a return to the Matrix of primitivity. Man 
gins rejuvenation and external technical advances by 
regression into group feeling and group action. But he 
gins them at a terrible price. To Europe and to Europe 
alone has the task been entrusted to guard the sacred fire 
of the spirit from extinction during the long night of the 
pirit which now lies before Mankind.” (D. W.) 
Though Johnson owes so much of his fame to Boswell, 
the great biography has obscured the thinker to reveal the 
man. In the contemplation of a figure so arresting and so 
vividly preserved, the reader of Boswell notes and records 
thundred disconnected judgements of Johnson, but is too 
much entertained to consider in the abstract the coherence 
ind the validity of Johnson’s thought. Mr. Christopher 
Hollis’s Dr. Johnson (Gollancz) might as well have 
been called the views of Dr. Johnson, and one can imagine 
an American publisher preferring to announce it as “ what 
Dr. Johnson means to us,” or “ Johnson’s message for the 
twentieth century.” Mr. Hollis’s book is replete with 
pood sayings and lively anecdotes, but they are all used in 
illustration. Readers of his previous book, The American 
Heresy, will recognize the method of exposition he used 
there, illustrating a man’s views by his actions, and 
tempering the wind of doctrine to the shorn lamb of the 
Circulating Library by making a tale out of his thesis. 
lt is a very effective method which enables him, like Dr. 
Grmston in Vice Versa, “to mingle amusement with 
instruction in a manner peculiarly his own.” For this 
volume he has drawn freely not only on Boswell but on 
the little known and undervalued official biography by Sir 
John Hawkins, on Mrs. Thrale anecdotes, on Fanny 
Burney, and anyone else he could find who had known and 
written on the great Cham. But none of his readers will 
be deceived for a moment as to the importance of the light 
re he provides. Mr. Hollis is much more interested in 
eas than in people, and would never have gone to the 
Pains of writing about Dr. Johnson if Dr. Johnson were 


like Pepys, an original figure happily preserved to us, and 
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not also a man whose views were profound and strikingly at 
variance with views current to-day. Mr. Hollis always 
writes with the follies of his own day in his mind, and it is 
as well that he has not been writing biography if the test 
of a good biographer is self-elimination. Both this book 
and The American Heresy bear the note of the pamphleteer 
about them. The dead are evoked for the correction of 
the living, and Mr. Hollis is dealing in Dr. Johnson a 
second-hand blow at those against whom his American 
Heresy was aimed. 

The school of thought he is out to expose and destroy 
is the school of modern democracy. Few tasks in the 
world of letters and journalism more need doing, for so 
much of the democratic doctrine has passed into the region 
of assumption. What delights Mr. Hollis in Samuel 
Johnson is that he saw clearly what were the ends of human 
life, and judged not less clearly about the means to those 
ends. Knowing that men must be virtuous and desiring 
that they should be happy, as far as might be, Johnson 
was singularly hard to deceive about the things that do, 
in fact, make for happiness. He knew that men are neither 
very good nor very bad, and inclined to be unhappy rather 
than happy most of the time. He thought men were 
happiest when their status in life was fixed. ‘A decent 
provision for the poor,” said Johnson, “is the true test 
of civilization.” But, as he wrote in his Life of Savage, 
“the advantages of nature or of fortune have contributed 
very little to the promotion of happiness.” So strongly 
did he express himself about the general misery of mankind 
that Mr. Hollis feels called upon to meet the obvious 
criticism that there is small use in reviving his views on 
the subject. “ You are tempted to ask whether, if all that 
Johnson has to teach is that this life is a wretched affair, 
it is necessary to go back to the eighteenth century to 
learn such a lesson. The philosophy which can only tell 
desperate men that they ought to despair, or the ship- 
wrecked sailor, clinging to the last plank, that he will soon 
be drowned, is neither a very useful nor a very noble one. 
The answer to that, the case for brutality, is, I think, that 
in Johnson’s brutality there is a kind of twisted comfort. 
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His was not a complaint of universal vanity. ‘ Whatever 
enlarges hope will exalt courage,’ provided, of course, that 
the hope is at all founded. What he did was to warn 
people that down certain roads—the roads of political 
reform, of commercial prosperity, of religious revolt, of 
the mere xsthete’s boredom—very little happiness was to 
be found. We have neglected his advice, have laughed 
at him, have thought that the problem of human life was 
very easy when he told us it was very difficult. To-day 
we are beginning to suspect that we were wrong and he 
was right.” 

It was in keeping with Johnson’s views that he should 
declare that he would not give half a guinea to live under 
one form of government rather than another. In the 
eighteenth century government was not only restricted to 
few activities, it was ineffective even in its own sphere. 
Those monarchs like Charles III of Spain who desired to 
take their subjects in hand lacked the means to do so with 
any thoroughness. It is only our own day that has seen 
the dangerous question of the theory of collective idealism 
by which whatever a majority wills is right with the 
development of scientific inventions which have enormously 
increased the range and effectiveness of government action. 
Johnson took his pension from George III and considered 
that the pleasure of drinking to the ‘House of Stuart was 
amply compensated by the solid advantages of £300 a 
year. He has Mr. Hbllis’s full approval. But anyone 
who stops for a moment to think what discomfort he would 
suffer under the present régime of the United States will 
see that he wrote in his haste when he so overvalued 
half a guinea. 

It is one of the many peculiarities of Johnson’s fame 
that his least considered utterances have achieved the 
greatest circulation. In a short and balanced picture of 
Boswell, Mr. Hollis does not minimize how irritating 
must have been his trick of inventing questions for the 
sake of hearing Johnson’s answers. “If you were shut 
up in a castle, and a new-born baby with you, what would 
you do?” Or, as Johnson roared at him in irritation: 
“T will not be baited with what and why; why is a cow’s 
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tail long? why is a fox’s tail bushy?” It is still a con- 
vention that people have thought about everything, and 
we ask each other what we think, and we answer con- 
fidently, thinking for the first time. Of Dr. Johnson, as 


of Bishop Blougram, is it true over and over again that— 


Some arbitrary accidental thoughts 
That crossed his mind, amusing because new, 
He chose to represent as fixtures there.” 


And many people to-day are deterred from his writings 
because of something quoted from Boswell that has stung 
them to the quick. It is the great service of such a study 
as this of Mr. Hollis’s that it assembles and arranges the 
leading ideas which give unity to Johnson’s utterances and 
writings, even though he so often talked for victory and 
wrote hurriedly for bread. The shams of the world do not 
vary very much from age to age, and it has been Mr. 
Hollis’s opportunity, as it has been his delight, to point 
out the modern applications of many of Johnson’s castiga- 
tions. In the chapter of this book called “ Johnson and 
Lies,” Mr. Hollis writes: ‘“‘ There are two kinds of liars. 
There is the liar who swears that he has given you half a 
crown when he has really only given you two shillings. 
And there is another and more fundamental lying, to-day 
so prevalent and so generally tolerated that to condemn it 
seems almost a pedantry, and it is a hard task even to make 
people understand what it is. By the second kind of 
lying I mean a fundamental refusal to face reality. There 
are many men who would die sooner than cheat at cards, 
and yet who do not think it at all dishonourable to delude 
the unemployed by telling them that the country will soon 
have recovered its foreign trade, or to earn a few guineas 
by upsetting the religious faith of simple people with a 
string of sophistries to which they will gaily admit that 
they have never given five minutes of serious considera- 
tion. Cardinal Newman has written that: ‘Man does 
not want “the truth,” and therefore will not have it, and 
in consequence by every means tries to stifle its appeal.’ ” 
Johnson’s life, as much as his expressed convictions, was 
a protest against this deeper falsehood. To-day many men 
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glory that they always think the thought that 1s useful, 
and it is their defence that in all those things that concern 
us most closely there is no fixed state of affairs, and what 
we think creates reality. An optimistic spirit creates 
prosperity, a charitable outlook creates good-natured men. 
This is partly true, but it is nearly allied to a most dangerous 
dishonesty and self-glorification and a belief that actions 
become different if called by different names. It is in 
protest against the new cant that Mr. Hollis has redrawn 
the figure of a man ruggedly honest with others not less 
than with himself. (D. W.) 

So many of the Mystics whose works and lives get 
translated into English in these days are French, that we 
take up Father Richstaetter’s A Daughter of the Cross 
(Burns Oates and Washbourne)—the life and mystical 
letters of Sister Emilie Schneider of Diisseldorf—with 
special curiosity and interest. We shall not be dis- 
appointed, for there is a fresh simplicity and directness 
about the outpourings of this holy soul that clarify and 
render very attractive the profound spiritual wisdom they 
contain. 

Julie Schneider—“ Emilie” was her name in Religion 
—was born in 1820 at Haaren, a village near Heins- 
berg, the fourth child of a Prussian tax-collector in 
the Rhineland. After the fall of Napoleon the Catholic 
Rhineland had become the spoil of Prussia, and, as a result, 
most posts of importance became filled by Protestants more 
or less actively hostile to the faith of the population. The 
activities of the Church were hampered as much as possible, 
and since the Prussian officials often found wives in the 
districts in which they were stationed, legal enactments 
were passed obliging all the children of such mixed mar- 
tages to be brought up in the State religion. Julie’s 
mother, however, the daughter of a Diisseldorf wine mer- 
chant, must have been possessed of considerable force of 
character, for in spite of the law she succeeded in bringing 
up all her children as Catholics. At the age of twenty- 
four, Julie left home to enter as governess the family of 
the Baron de Favereau de Fraipont at Liége, and before she 
teturned home for the first time for her holidays, she had 
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come to the conclusion that she was called to the religious 
life in some convent devoted to works of mercy. Not 
only her Protestant father, but also her Catholic mother 
was strongly opposed to her following her vocation. At 
last her father consented on condition that she would wait 
six years in the world before deciding. This was a useless 
concession, for the active Congregations did not care to 
accept Postulants over the age of twenty-five or twenty-six, 
So she returned to her duties at Liége, and in a year her 
parents gave way. She entered the Mother House of the 
Daughters of the Cross there on August 13, 1845. 

The Daughters of the Cross had been founded twelve 
years previously in Liége by the Venerable Mother Marie- 
Thérése Haze, whose Cause of Beatification is now pro- 
ceeding in Rome. They were devoted to nursing the sick 
and taking care of the aged and infirm, and it is interesting 
to note that one who was to receive such high gifts of 
contemplative prayer should, as a matter of vocation, have 
been called to a state of life so definitely “active.” 

Father Richstaetter publishes after the life of Sister 
Emilie a selection from her spiritual letters. They consist 
of manifestations of her interior life addressed to her 
director, Father Van der Burg. They are extremely 
beautiful and simply written, evidently under the influence 
of one preoccupation only, that of giving her correspondent 
as plain and clear an account as possible of what had 
occurred in her soul. In the autumn of 1926 an eccle- 
siastical tribunal met at Aix-la-Chapelle and took the 
preliminary steps towards the introduction of the Cause of 
her Beatification. (A. T.) 

When in the first half of the fifteenth century the sun 
of St. Thomas had begun to set, or at all events undergo 
temporary occultation, a star of great brilliance rose in the 
evening sky of Scholasticism. Nicholas Krebs of Cues, 
son of a boatman on the Moselle, humanist, Greek scholar, 
collector of ancient MSS., patron of the new art of print- 
ing, Bishop of Brixen, Governor of Rome, Papal Legate, 
Cardinal of the Roman Church by the title of S. Pietro 
in Vincoli, was also a saint and a good Platonist. The 
circles which he so greatly adorned contained many 
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Platonists, but few saints, and when he died at Todi in 
Umbria, at the comparatively early age of sixty-three, on 
his way to join Aineas Sylvius—whom he had helped to 
raise to the Supreme Chair—at Rimini for the blessing of 
the Turkish Crusade, the Church lost one of her icles 
pastors and most far-sighted statesmen. His Vision 
of God (J. Dent and Sons) has been admirably translated 
by Miss Gurney Salter, and Miss Evelyn Underhill has 
prefixed an illuminative introduction. 

The little book was written in response to a request from 
the community of the reformed Benedictine Abbey of 
Tegernsee. He spent a couple of days there in June, 
1452, during his Visitation of his diocese, and his holy 
conversation awakened longings in the monks for further 
instruction in the contemplative life. There was nothing 
of the “ Moyen Court” about the Cardinal of Cues’ 
teaching; he had no “ method ” of prayer, and, in respect 
of technical details, his treatise would compare unfavour- 
ably with many modern works. Though the book is, of 
course, fundamentally theological—see the tender and 
noble Christocentrism of the last seven chapters—and in 
that respect, too, purely Augustinian, the deep fascination 
of The Vision of God comes from its definitely Platonic 
outlook. 

Like his master Augustine, Nicholas of Cues derived his 
philosophical inspiration from Plato, and the influence of 
“Magnus ille Platonicus,” to whom Augustine did not 
think it derogatory to pay reverence, is also very apparent 
in his pages. God is to be found on the further side of 
that “‘ coincidence of opposites,” the Absolute which comes 
down like a dark curtain on our straining vision. It is in 
the fact that God sees us rather than that we see Him that 
the highest of all human activities, contemplative prayer, is 
securely based. If it be possible to sum up his teaching 
on man’s road to God in a sentence, a not quite inadequate 
phrase would be that everything except God exists only as 
a means to God, up to and including every idea we can 
form of Him. A refreshing book in “these our acutely 
saddening days” of bustling piety. (A. T.) 

Our thanks are due to Mgr. William Barry for his 
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publication of the letters contained in his Triumph of 
Life (Longmans). They are some ten years old—the last 
is written on Armistice Day; the actual controversy with 
which they deal is ancient in these days of protons and 
hormones, and the chief opponents dealt with are now 
literally but the shades of great names: Darwin, Huxley, 
Spencer, Romanes. But Dr. Barry is of those best philo- 
sophers who write sub specie eternitatis, and whether he 
is refuting the sophisms of Victorian agnosticism or the 
shallow materialism into which the popular mind of the 
fin-de-siécle translated the discoveries of a Darwin, he is 
always actual and vital, always a modern of the moderns. 

Perhaps we hardly realize how much we in England owe 
to Mer. Barry. To-day the weight of the controversy has 
gone against the materialists. But during those long dark 
years—the last decades of the period of modern history 
brought to an end by the World-War—there were not so 
many thinkers of the first class who stood for the eternal 
values against a fashion, ephemeral indeed, but at the 
moment only too widely victorious. For there are fashions 
in thought, and it takes courage to stand out against them. 
T. H. Huxley had an almost unanimous gallery to appeal 
to against the subtle speculations of an Arthur Balfour. 
Dr. William Barry throughout those years stood for God and 
soul. He wrote with vast knowledge and racy wit, and it is 
an open secret that had he not been a Catholic priest, he would 
have been called to guide the fortunes of one of the oldest 
and greatest of London’s intellectual reviews. We are 
grateful for this book and for this opportunity of present- 
ing our good wishes to its venerable and distinguished 
author in his well-earned retirement. (A. T.) 

Miss Menzies has produced a truly beautiful book in 
her Mirrors of the Holy (Mowbray). It consists, as 
its sub-title tells us, in ten studies in sanctity. She has 
selected ten Catholic women, starting with St. Hildegard 
in the twelfth century and ending with Elizabeth Leseur, 
who died in 1914. Our English Julian of Norwich 1s one 
of the ten, and among them also is Madame Martin, the 
great Ursuline (Ven. Mary of the Incarnation), who will 
surely be new to most English readers. These studies 
are written in a pure and forcible English and are entirely 
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objective in treatment. Miss Menzies has avoided the 
common snare of treating the Saints as so many points of 
departure for her own speculations. A wisely liberal 
method of quotation has enabled her to present her subjects 
largely in their own words. (A. T. 

Mr. Herbert Read’s English Prose Style (Bell) 
will remind readers of this Review of a recent article on 
“The Philosophy of Henri Bremond.” Mr. Read rightly 
founds his canons of the art of writing prose on the nature 
and end of prose. ‘Prose is constructive expression 

. construction implies ready-made materials; words 
stacked round the builder ready for use. Prose is a 
structure of ready-made words.” ‘ Poetry,” on the other 
hand, “is creative expression; in poetry the words are born 
and re-born in the act of thinking. . . . Does it follow 
that poetry is solely an affair of words? Yes, an affair of 
words adequate to the thought involved. An affair of 
one word like Shakespeare’s ‘incarnadine,’ or of two or 
three words, like ‘shady sadness.’ . . .” Bremond, it will 
be remembered, comes to the same conclusion, and, despite 
differences of philosophical outlook, for the same reasons. 
Logic, according to Mr. Read, the analysis of the 
perception or belief, which constitutes knowledge,” is a 
“statement in one set of symbols of what has already been 
said in another; it is essentially a tautological activity.” 
From such a neo-realistic standpoint, thought must be a 
reconstruction or copy of reality, and prose which expresses 
it does not reach reality, but, as Bremond would put it, 1s 
busied about concepts of the discursive intellect. Whereas 
the truth, which Bremond expresses by saying that poetry 
is the expression of the deeper self, or rather the attainment 
by the deeper self of reality, can only be stated in Mr. 
Read’s philosophy by viewing poetry as the creation of 
reality, “‘the words are a becoming. , 

[In the first half of the book, the ready-made materials 
and the mechanics of building, words, epithets, metaphors, 
the sentence, the paragraph, are discussed; in the second, 
“Rhetoric,” the idea or purpose of the construction and 
how to attain it. “‘ The powers of rhetoric are distinguished 
firstly by the mode of their operation, and afterwards by 
the hes that each mode forms a contrasting type according 
as it is animated by thought or by sensibility.” From this 
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distinction arise eight’ types of rhetoric: exposition, 
narrative, fantasy, imagery, intelligence, personality, 
eloquence, and tradition. 

Lack of space prevents any useful discussion of this 
division. Suffice it to say that, out of Mr. Read’s realistic 
and carefully elaborated plan, has sprung a living and 
beautiful work of art, which goes some way to deny his 
own exaggerated distinction between logic and reality, and 
his assertion that prose is not in any important sense 
creative. 

The book is a treasure-house of extracts from English 
prose, the extracts being, rightly, quoted at length. 
Finally, many will be so delighted with Mr. Read’s own 
terse yet rich style that they will be certain to note many 
an aphorism and many a definition for their later use. To 
whet the appetite, we quote one or two at random. 
“Meaning is an arrow that reaches its mark when least 
encumbered with feathers.” ‘Good writing exactly repro- 
duces what we should metaphorically call the contours of 
our thought.” “A thought is born, but it always comes 
into the world with a pedigree and generally finds itself 
among rich relations.” ‘Tradition is a sensibility, not 
only to historical continuity, but also to historical whole- 
ness, or integrity.” 

Lastly, Mr. Read gives the best description of  reason- 
ing” we have noticed for some time: ‘ Reasoning is, in 
short, the reference of detached observations to a general 
background of knowledge, with the result that these 
observations can be brought into a mutual relationship and 
therefore into a unity of argument by the all-embracing 
resources of this background.” 

In his Real Presence, or the Localization in Cultus 
of the Divine Presence (C.U.P.), Dr. Bouquet has tried 
to show the “ lines in which it may be possible to tolerate” 
within the Anglican Church “the extra-liturgical devotion” 
demanded by the Anglo-Catholics. His conclusions will 
irritate rather than satisfy them, for they must lead logically 
not only to the denial of the traditional doctrine of Tran- 
substantiation, but to the denial of the ultimate spiritual 
value and even of the possibility of the Incarnation. In 
the course of his argument he has much to say of the 
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advantage and dangers of both “‘iconoclasm” and “localiza- 
tion.’ He argues that “ iconoclasm, while deriving from 
one source racially, shows a most remarkable tendency to 
invade the territory occupied by the cultus of emblems, to 
establish itself there, and even to push out this cultus with 
varying degrees of success.” As against this influence, all 
religion tends to localize—i.e., to narrow down to a definite 
time and space (and, therefore, to a certain object) the 
influence and activity of the Deity, the localization in food 
being especially common. Such localization he tolerates 
and considers “ valid at a certain cultural level”; its great 
danger is excess, the object being regarded “as though it 
possessed a kind of electric charge.” As a matter of fact, 
the analogy of an electric charge, so long as we remember 
that God is the One Who “charges” the object, is a real 
help to the understanding of the Catholic doctrine of the 
Sacraments. But while Dr. Bouquet realizes the claims 
made by the Church that “ the Eucharistic elements are in 
a different category from any other material elements used 
in religious worship,” he will only admit, for religious and 
philosophic reasons, that the Eucharist is “charged with 
meaning ” just as “‘ the drops of ink on a cheque” or “ the 
waters of baptism.” It would seem, however, that his 
reasons apply equally well to the supreme localization of 
God made Flesh. Sankara’s prayer, quoted at the begin- 
ning, could never be meant literally by a Christian, for 
God has taken on both form and place. It is because 
Transubstantiation springs out of the greater mysteries of 
the Incarnation and the Resurrection that the Catholic finds 
no difficulty in accepting the complete break between the 
Eucharistic localization and any other. A failure to grasp 
this central truth seems to us to lead Dr. Bouquet astray 
in his comparison of Catholicism and Hinduism. The 
Hindu’s localization easily leads to idolatry—the means is 
mistaken for the end, for neither Brahma, nor Siva, nor 
Vishnu has been incarnated; whereas the Christian’s 
worship of the Blessed Sacrament is the worship of the 
Divinity, whose Humanity was once visible, but is now 
concealed. An appreciation of this gulf between an 
Incarnational and a non-Incarnational religion would have 
prevented the author from naively comparing the daily 
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visit to the Blessed Sacrament of the late Baron von Hii 
with the Hindu officer “ who devoted several hours dail 
to the elaborate worship of five round pebbles which he 
had appointed to be his symbol of Omnipotence.” 

Many people will read George Lansbury’s My Life 
(Constable) in order to discover what kind of excuses the 
“founder of Poplarism ” can make for himself: they wil 
find that he has no intention whatever of making excuses. 
He is proud of the faith that is in him, and he sees entirely 
with the eyes of that faith. Never does he seem to have 
been troubled by a serious doubt as to which road he 
should next follow. It would be difficult to doubt his 
moral honesty, yet it can only exist at the expense of 
remarkable intellectual blindness. A fierce denouncer, 
from the beginning, of the dishonesty of war propaganda, 
he naively describes the beauty and even kindliness of all 
that comes from Moscow. In these pages Lansbury calls 
himself a pacifist and reveals himself a born fighter. He 
fought as a ringleader at school against authority; he 
quarrelled nearly every day with his employer as a young 
emigrant; the way he defended the rights of women during 
the fight for suffrage caused him to be imprisoned in 
Pentonville; he visited prison again for living up to the 
conclusions he had formed, through studying, in Poplar, the 
problem of poverty from a near, not to say a microscopit, 
view. 

His pugnacious directness shows itself even in his 
religious views: “‘ The Church also blesses property, blesses 
riches, and at the same time preaches the gospel which tells, 


‘He has put down the mighty from their seat and exalted}: 


the humble and meek.’ Had I the power I would shout 
from the porch of every church and every chapel every day 
of the week, ‘Choose ye this day whom ye will serve: ye 
cannot serve God and Mammon.’” Had he the power, 
we feel that Mr. Lansbury would as surely interpret 
literally the words of the Magnificat, which he quotes, 
as he easily indentifies “ Mammon” with anti-socialism. 

Though the reader may be, at times, irritated, he will 
enjoy this long tale of adventure, told in a fresh, simple, 


and vigorous way. (M. d. I. B.) 
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THis BEAUTIFUL ALTAR (RUBRICAL) HAS BEEN 
MADE FOR THE SACRED HEART CONVENT, 
Lr. LEESON STREET, DUBLIN 


EARLEY & Co., CAMDEN ST., DUBLIN, 
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A TRULY BEAUTIFUL PIECE OF STAINED 
GLASS, GORGEOUSLY COLOURED, AND 
FULL OF CATHOLIC FEELING 
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STAINED GLass WINbow, ST. Joun, 
ONE OF TWO ERECTED IN 

Ss. MIcHAEL’s & JouN’s, DUBLIN, Bi 
EARLEY & Co., CAMDEN ST., DUBLIN, 





STAINED 
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Portion of a Stained Glass Window of 
The Annunciation, in the Church of the Sacred Heart. 
Collins Barracks. Dublin, 
THESE BFAUTIFUL 


PICTURE IN YOUR MIND 
(;LASS, 


FACIAL EXPRESSIONS IN STAINED 
AIDED BY THE RICHEST POSSIBLE COLOU! 
AND YOU ARE VISUALIZING THI IDEAT 


WINDOW FOR A CATHOLIC a 
EARLEY & Co... CAMDEN ST,, DU AN. 





